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DOCUMENTS 
MAXIMUS OF TURIN AGAINST THE PAGANS. 
CONTRA PAGANOS. 


Est consuetudo seruis Dei omne opus | bonum in dicto uel in facto 
in nomine Christi adsumere quod perficiendum sit ad gloriam Dei, 
monente ita apostolo et dicente OMNIA QVAECVMQVE FACITIS IN DICTO 
VEL FACTO, OMNIA IN NOMINE CHRISTI FACITE | GRATIAS AGENTES DEO 
PATRI PER IPSVM. hodie iuuante Domino in ipsius nomine Christi 
saluatoris nostri contra paganos aciem instruimus et caelestia tela 
portamus, inimicos Christi ueritatis iaculis ferituri et contrarios hostes 
et perfidiae castra et superuacuas turres crebro ariete fidei prostraturi ; 
sequentes Iesum ducem, Dominum scilicet Christum, qui et per Iesum 
filium Naue successorem Moysi Hiericho superéae ciuitatis muros de- 
struxit et per apostolos suos huius mundi ELATIONEM EXTOLLENTEM SE 
ADVERSVM SCIENTIAM DEI usque ad fundamenta deiecit. age nunc con- 
templemur istos paganos et eorum adsertiones in medium proferamus. 

Aiunt pagani fato omnia fieri | et nihil preces nihil orationes ualere, 
et idola ad deorum honorem et similitudinem coli, uel uniuersa 
elementa dicunt etiam deos et deas esse et habitare in caelis et in 
signis | et in stellis. uidemus igitur, fratres, istos paganos et astrologos 
uere fatuos et astrosos inanibus telis armatos et in isto proelio sine mora 
casuros. putant se superédis et elatis adrogantiae suae armis indutos 
allofylorum socii aciem Dei et Israheliticam uirtutem posse turbare ; et 
non putant Dauitico lapide se facile posse prosterni. lapis hic Christus 
est Dominus noster, qui et ipsi Dauid uictoriam dedit et Goliae superbam 
frontem fastu temeritatis erectam potenti uirtute deiecit, hic Deus 
noster, hic Christus est DOMINVS CONTERENS BELLA, DOMINVS NOMEN 
EST ILLI, qui pro suo nomine pugnantibus seruis suis et proelium pro 
ueritate sumentibus semper adiutor esse consueuit. 

Aiunt | ergo pagani fato omnia fieri, et circa genus humanum totum 

V fol.986: V’fol.1196 | CconTRA PAGANOS V*Y’: INCIPIT CONTRA PAGANOS NON 
CHRISTIANOS V? (saec. viii-ix) 

1. fol.gg9aV 3. dicentem V’ 4. fol.1z0aV’ 10, Nauae V’  superuac 
V: superue V’ 11. helationemV 14. fol.ggV_ praecesV_ 17. fol. 1206 
v’ Ig. superuis VV’ 20. allofylorum V: ollofylorum V’ 22. superuam V 
27. fol. 100a V 

3. Col. iii 17 11. 2 Cor. x5 24. Iudith xvi 3 

VOL. XVII. Y 
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esse fixum et inmobile quidquid fatum habuerit uel decretum, et nihil 

preces | nihil orationes ualere. quibus primo breuiter dicimus et uelut 

3° uno aratro fidei et secure ueritatis totam erroris eorum circumabscidimus 
et subuertimus siluam. si nihil ergo preces uel orationes ualent, o pagani, 
et totum fixum est, ut dicitis, quod fatum dederit uel decretum, cur uos 
deos et deas colitis, cur idolis immolatis, cur preces, cur tura et uictimas, 
cur uniuersa dona in templis inferitis ? si totum fixum est et decretum et 

25 nihil precibus nihil postulationibus indulgetur uel inpetratur, cur ergo 
supplicatis ? 

Sed dicunt Facimus ista ne noceant. quibus dicimus Quomodo 
possunt nocere qui non possunt praestare ? et quia uere nihil nec nocere 
nec praestare possunt, canum custodia circa eos deos quos dicitis uestros | 

4° et custodum uigilantia contestatur; quando enim eos inueniunt fures, 
abripiunt adque confractos distradunt. 

Tu dicis fato omnia fieri: sed quae tu dicis fato fieri, nescio qua 
opinione incerta, ego dico uoluntate uel permissu Dei fieri, quia [Deus] 
PATER Omnia POSVIT IN SVA POTESTATE, et nihil fit nisi quod Dominus 

45 ipse uoluerit | uel fieri ipse permiserit. uis uidere prophetas et apostolos 
nostros, quanta faciebant non fati uirtute sed fide et adiutorio summi 
Dei et diuina potentia Christi: ecce, et confractos restituebant quos 
dicitis fato uexari, pariter et infirmos curabant, mortuos suscitabant, 
caecos inluminabant et claudos erigebant—et nihil a fato petebant sed 

5° totum, ut dixi, sinceritate fidei et diuinis opibus et miserationibus 
adinplebant. 

Fato dicis omnia fieri. sed STULTUS STULTA LOQVITVR ET COR EIVS 
VANA INTELLEGIT, et sicut ille aiebat Tullius in Hortensio dicens ‘ Auia 
mea dicebat hoc quod Stoici dicunt, fato omnia fieri ; mater autem mulier 

55 sapiens non existimauit.’ et nos possumus dicere in ueritate quia avia 
nostra, id est error antiquus et gentilis stultitia, hoc dicebat : nam mater 
mulier sapiens, mater scilicet aeclesia quae nos spiritali genuit partu, 
numquam hoc arbitrata est, quae scit filium accepisse a patre OMNEM 


28. inmouilem V quiquid V’ 29. fol. 121 V’ uale V brebiter V 
30, circumabscimus V’* 31. ér siluam et subuertimus V’ silbam V__ praeces V 
32. cur quinguies : quur quinguies V’ 33- praeces V 34. et 1°: +iam V’ 35- 
praecibus V potulationibus V* quur V’ 36. suplicatis V’ 37- quibus 
dicimus . . . distrahunt (/. 41) V: uana est ista excusatio nihil enim nocere possunt 
qui aliquid prestare non possunt (ceteris omissis) V’ 38, 39. prestare bis Vs 39. 
Sortasse transponendum circa eos quos dicitis deos uestros 40. fol. 1005 V 41. 
distraunt V 42. que V’_— nescio.... incerta: om V’ = 43. fieri: +omnia V’ 
Deus V: om V’ 45. fol.1214V’ _profhetas V’ apostostolos V 46. fide 
etV:omV’ summiV: omV’ 48. fatos V 49. caecos: praem et V’ et 
2°: eV —-§4. quodstoici dicunt V’: quostoiciV 55. abia VV’ 





44- Act.i 7 52. Is. xxxii 6 53. ex opere Ciceronis deperdito Hortensius siue 
De philosophia fragmentum alias ignotum 58. Mt. xxviii 18 
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POTESTATEM IN CAELO ET IN TERRA, | dominum Christum, et quia ipse 
habet omnem potestatem in caelo et in terra, ideo in nomine eius tantas 60 
uirtutes fecerunt discipuli ipsius, qui et dicebat PETITE ET ACCIPIETIS, 
QVAERITE ET INVENIETIS PVLSATE ET APERIETVR VOBIS. utique quando 
hoc dicebat, ab erroribus et daemonibus, qui fata fingunt et nihil preces 
ualere contendunt ne deus rogetur et eorum operae dissoluantur, ideo 
populos Dominus ad se trahebat, ut fides in Deum plurimum posset et 65 
non diffidentia praeualeret. 

Fato dicis, inpudens, | omnia fieri, et addis nihil preces nihil orationes 
ualere. quantum uero preces uel orationes fidelium ualeant, sacra 
omnium divinorum uoluminum monumenta loquuntur, et uolentibus 
nosse facilis aditus conceditur ad salutem. ergo non fato quidquam 7 
geritur, sed omnia factoris mundi prouidentia gubernantur. 

Nam de idolis ue] de elementis, quos pagani aestimant deos, audite 
breuiter, | fratres, beatum prophetam nostrum paganos istos deridentem 
de superuacuis eorum et ita dicentem 1DoLa [inquit ] GENTIVM ARGENTVM 
ET AVRVM, OPVS MANVVM HOMINVM: OS HABENT ET NON LOQVVNTVR, 75 
OCVLOS HABENT ET NON VIDENT, AVRES HABENT ET NON AVDIVNT et 
cetera quae ibi sequuntur. interrogo te, pagane, si uelis talis esse quales 
illi quos colis, sine anima sine sensu sine motu sine aliquo uitali intel- 
lectu. hoc ergo maledictum putas: desine igitur tales colere quorum te 
similitudo | sollicitat et quorum conparatio dehonestat. 80 

Sed dicunt pagani Nos solem et lunam uel stellas et uniuersa elementa 
colimus et ueneramur. contra quos iterum dicit sermo diuinus VANI 
SVNT OMNES HOMINES QVIBVS NON SVBEST DEI SCIENTIA NEQVE EX HIS 
QVAE VIDENTVR POTVERVNT INTELLEGERE QVID SIT AVT OPERIBVS ADTEN- 
DENTES AGNOVERVNT QVIS ESSET ARTIFEX, SED AVT IGNEM AVT SPIRITVM | 85 
AVT CITATVM AEREM AVT GYRVM STELLARVM AVT NIMIAM AQVAM AVT 
SOLEM AVT LVNAM DEOS PVTAVERVNT. QVORVM SI PROPTER SPECIEM 
HOC AESTIMAVERVNT, SCIANT QVANTO HIS DOMINVS SPECIOSIOR EST: 
SPECIEI ENIM CREATOR HAEC OMNIA CONSTITVIT. AVT SI IN VIRTVTE ET 
OPERIBVS EORVM MIRANTVR, INTELLEGANT AB IPSIS QVONIAM QVI HAEC 90 
CONSTITVIT FORTIA FORTIOR EST ILLIS. et Paulus apostolus dicit 1N- 
VISIBILIA ENIM DEI A CREATVRA MVNDI PER EA QVAE FACTA SVNT 


59. fol. 122a V’ 60. omnem : om V’ 62. querite VV’ 63. ab erroribus 
et daemonibus VV’ ( praepositio ab pendet, ut uidetur, a uerbo trahebat 1. 65 infra) 
praeces V 64. dissolbantur V 67. fol.10o1bV tr. addisetV  praeces VV’ 
68, praeces V 69. locuntur V’ 73. brebiter V fol. 122 V’ 74. ita V’: 


omV _ inquit V’: om V 75. manum V’ —locuntur V’ 76. aures ,.. audiunt 
V: omvV’ 77. quae ibi sequuntur V: om V’ 80. fol. 102a V 84. que V 
quid sit VV’: fortasse legendum qui sit intendentes V’ 86. fol. 1234 V’ 


aut citatum .. . intellegant ab (/. 90) V: mutilus et ad initium et ad finem linearum V’ 


60. Cf.Mc.xvi1z7 61. Cf. Mt.vii7,Le.xig 74. Ps. cxxxiv (cxxxv) 15-17 
82. Sap. xiii 1-4 91. Rom. i 20-23 


v2 
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INTELLECTA CONSPICIVNTVR, SEMPITERNA QVOQVE EIVS VIRTVS ADQVE 
DIVINITAS ; | VT SINT INEXCVSABILES, QVIA CVM COGNOVISSENT DEVM 
95 NON VT DEVM MAGNIFICAVERVNT AVT GRATIAS EGERVNT SED EVANV- 
ERVNT IN COGITATIONIBVS SVIS ET INTENEBRATVM EST INSIPIENS COR 
ILLORVM. DICENTES ENIM SE ESSE SAPIENTES STVLTI FACTI SVNT ET 
INMVTAVERVNT GLORIAM INCORRVPTIBILIS DEI IN IMAGINEM CORRVPTI- 
BILIS HOMINIS ET VOLVCRVM ET QVADRVPEDVM ET SERPENTIVM et 

100 cetera. 

Ergo AVT IGNEM | ait AVT SPIRITVM AVT CITATVM AEREM AVT GYRVM 
STELLARVM AVT NIMIAM AQVAM AVT SOLEM AVT LVNAM DEOS PVTAVE- 
RVNT. 

IcNEM colunt pagani, et deum dicunt qui aqua restinguitur aut terrae 

105 iactu conprimitur. ignem colunt pagani qui ligné fomento nutritur. 
ignem colunt pagani uero aeterno igni arsuri. [sed forte fulgura colunt. 
ut quid ista colunt? non enim motibus suis sed imperio Dei aguntur, 
sicut sol et luna, pluwiae aeque et stellarum cursus, uentorum motus et 
nubium transitus. | 

110 SPIRITVM AERIS | et uentorum uenerantur. sed ista rerum Domino 
famulantur, sicut scriptum est FLABIT SPIRITVS EIVS ET FLVENT AQVAE, 
et iterum QVI PRODVCIT VENTOS DE THESAVRIS SvVIS, adhuc autem ait 
IGNIS GRANDO NIX GLACIES SPIRITVS PROCELLARVM QVAE FACIVNT 
VERBVM EIVS, 

115 GYRVM STELLARVM colunt pagani, ab artifice Deo perfectum ad mundi 
ornatum discriminato decore conpositum. AQVAM colunt [pagani] quae 
ad usum non solum hominum sed et pecorum et ceterarum rerum largi- 
tate creatoris | effunditur, SOLEM ET LVNAM colunt, cum uideamus et 
orientem et occidentem solem sic currere ut ei constitutum est, unde 

120 intelligitur neminem posse indesinenter currere et seruitio suo insistere 
nisi qui sub domino sit et qui habeat imperantem. nam neque luna 
crementum uel detrimentum pateretur nisi uoluntate et arbitrio con- 
ditoris ; et sol si in sua potestate esset perpetua luce fulgeret | et noctis 
spacia occuparet et unum semper faceret diem. aut certe luna idem 

125 fecisset; occupasset diem et unam simul faceret noctem, sed non 
possunt a legibus discedere conditoris. 


94. fol. 1025 V 96. intenebratuV’ insipiesV 97. illoV’ 99. serpentum 
Vs 101, fol. 1235 V’: a summa pagina usque ad conprimitur ignem (/, 105) mutilus 
105. ligni: ligno VV’; fortasse legendum ligneo 106, uero V’: omV _ sed forte 
++. transitus (/. 109) V: om V’ 107. monitibus V* 108, plubiae V = aeque:: 
eque V; fortasselegendumaquae _110. spiritumV’: +ergoV_ fol.10o3a@V_ 111. 
scribtum V’ flauit V’ 112. tesauris V ait V: om V’ 113. quae: que V: 
qui V’ 116, pagani V’: om V 118. fol. 124aV’: usque ad pateretur (/, 122) 
uel uix uel non legibilis 123. et V: plura habet (sex fortasse litteras) V’ ; sed quid, 
incertum fol. 1036 V:: usque ad sed non (J, 125) uix legibilis 


111, Ps, exlvii 7 (18) 112, Ps, cxxxiv (cxxxv) 7 113. Ps. cxlviii 8 
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Videmus et nascentia terrae, succedentibus sibi temporibus, Dei 
imperio famulari, et stellas suum ordinem sequi, maria aeque suis finibus 
contineri. et ideo clamat propheta sanctissimus, dicens ad Dominum 
Deum nostrum QVAM MAGNIFICATA SVNT OPERA TVA DOMINE, | OMNIA 
IN SAPIENTIA FECISTI. REPLETA EST TERRA CREATVRA TVA: HOC MARE 
MAGNVM ET SPATIOSVM, ILLIC REPENTIA QVORVM NON EST NVMERVS, 
ANIMALIA PVSILLA ET MAGNA. hic est Dominus Deus noster, de quo 
quidam sanctorum dicebat ‘ Qui caelum alta sublimitate suspendit, ter- 
ram deiecta mole solidauit, maria soluto liquore diffudit, et haec omnia 
propriis et condignis instrumentis plena et ornata digessit’. cum ergo 
uideris | domum magnifice per omnia comptam adque ornatam, necesse 
est ut intellegas esse aliquem arcitectum et eius domus eximium fabri- 
catorem: ita uidens et considerans hunc mundum uelut amplissimam 
et sublimem domum ad habitationem omnium nostrum conditam, intel- 
lege sine dubio et admirare tam potentem artificem et huius operis 
perfectorem. 

Colunt adhuc pagani et montes et arbores et fontes | et flumina, ubi 
et boues et oues et uniuersae bestiae depascuntur et ambulant adque 
lauantur. nam simulacra et idola eorum digno honore ab araneis obte- 
guntur et a tineis uel uermibus perforantur et a muribus habitantur et 
a muscis conculcantur nec se ab igne uel a pluuia defendunt nec 
a latronibus [uel furibus] uindicant. et ideo sanctus Cyprianus ad 
Demetrianum paganum bene dicebat ‘ Pudeat te eos colere quos ipse 
defendis, pudeat te de eis auxilium sperare | quos tueris’; ‘aut quid 
enim prestare colentibus se possent qui se de non colentibus uindicare 
non possunt ?’ sicut enim ad eos non pertinet quod coluntur, sic non 
sentiunt quod laeduntur. 

Sed dicunt pagani ‘ Nos deos colimus uel deas quae in caelo habentur. 
quibus dicimus: Si deos illos dicitis uel colitis quos in uestris libris 
audimus recitari, id est Saturnum | Iouem Mercurium Martem Apollinem 
Vulcanum Ascolapium ceterosque innumeros ; et deas dicitis lunonem 
Mineruam Venerem Dianam Cybelen Latonam uel ceteras multas: 
ergo si omnes illos dicitis deos, cur aliquos in stellis ponitis et aliquos 
non ponitis ? dicitis enim Saturnum Iouem Martem uel Mercurium in 


128. aequae V’ 130. fol. 1246 V’: perdita omnia usque ad deiecta (J. 135) 
132, numerusmerus V* 135. solidabit V 136. proprus ut uid V* 137. 
fol. 104a V: mutila omnia usque ad uidens (/, 139) 140. nostrum V’: nostro- 
rum V conditam V : om V’ 143. et 1° V’: om V fol. 125 a V’ 144. 
adque V’: om V 145. labantur V 146. thineisVV’ _uerminibus V’ 147. 
pluia V* 148. uel furibus V: om V’ 150. fol, 1045 V 152. quod... 
quod V’: quo... quo V 153. leduntur V 156. fol. 1255 V’ 158. multas 
Vv’: omV 159. quur VV’ stellis V: celis V’ 


130. Ps. ciii (civ) 24, 25 134. Novatianus de Trinitate (ed. Fausset p. 2 Il. 1-4) 
144. Cf. Ps. ciii (civ) 20 149. Cypr. ad Demetr. 14 (361. 15-17, 10-12) 


40 


5° 
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caelo, et Neptunum Apollinem Vulcanum Ascolapium et ceteros non 
dicitis. an isti forte aliquid peccauerunt, et illi nihil peccauerunt ideoque 
eos supernas regiones adseritis possidere ? cum magis | constet omnes 
cum essent nefarii homines et lasciui, plus tamen in criminibus esse 

165 Saturnum uel Iouem, Martem etiam et Mercurium, et plura nefanda 
facinora conmisisse. 

Nonne Vergilius uester, poeta, o pagani, ille praecipuus, cuius carmina 
hodieque ueneramini, sic clamat de Saturno | dicens 

Arma Iouis fugiens et regnis exul ademtis, 

170 unde et ‘ Latium de latebra eius nomen accepit’, eo quod 

latuisset tutus in oris 
[id est fugiens in Italiae finibus latuisset]. et iterum ait 
Fauno Picus pater, isque parentem 
te Saturne refert, tu sanguinis ultimus auctor. 

175 cum quo fugiens iste in Italiae finibus latuisset. ‘hic litteras inprimere, 
et signare nummos in Italia primus instituit: inde aerarium Saturni 
uocatur. et rusticitatis hic cultor: inde falcem ferens pingitur.’ hic cum 
uesano furore raperetur, filios deuorauit suos. [qui et operto capite, ne 
agnosceretur, effugiit, et ita in delubris uestris formatur.| Iouem eius 

180 filium, a matre occulte subtractum. | 

Videte qualem deum colitis, quem latuerit fuga fili. 

Qui et ipse quanta nefanda facinora, quanta adulteria quantosque 
incestus perpetrauerit, honestae linguae conueniet magis tacere tesset 
melius quam inpudentius memorare. et iste in Cretensi insula habet 

185 sepulchrum ibique | despectus iacet : de isto enim et ille Vergilius dixit 


Creta Iouis magni medio iacet insula ponto. 


et iterum de criminibus eius breziter conmemoraw/¢ dicens (ne tam turpia 
eius auribus honestis copiose ingereret) 
Iouisque 
140 et soror et coniunx. 


162. ér forte isti V 163. fol. 105 a V omnes VV’: fortasse legendum apud 
omnes 164. lasciuiui V 166. commisisse V’ 168. fol. 126a V’ 169. 
lIobis V 171. horis V’ 172. id est... latuisset V: om V’ 173. hisque V 
175. cum quo... latuisset V’: ¢ id est fugiens in Italiae tinibus latuisset fost in 
oris (/. 171 supra) V 177- cultor: +fuit V 178. deborauit V —_ qui et operto 
.. + formatur (/. 179) V: om V’ 180. occulte V’: om V _— subtractum: widetur 
excidisse aliquid, sensus enim claudicat 181. fol. 105 5 V, sed usque ad et ipse 
(4. 182) legi non potest fuga coniect: quid habuerit V’ dici non potest 183. esse 
melius VV’: sed claudicat sensus 185. fol. 1265 V’ 186. Iobis VV’ 187. 
brebiter VV’ conmemorauit scrips: : conmemorat V conmemorat+« V’ ne 
tam... ingereret V’: om V 189. lobisque V 190. coniunx V’: coniux V; 

169, 171. Verg. Aen. viii 320, 323 170. Cypr. Quod idola 2 (20. 5) 173. 
Aen, vii 48, 49 175. hic litteras . . . pingitur: Cypr. Quod idola a (20. 5-8) 
186, Verg. Aen, iii 104 189, 190. Aen. i 46, 47 
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uide quam exsecrabilis habendus sit, immo potius quam detestabilis iste 
Iouis, qui sororem uoluerit habere uxorem. pro dolor! quae inter 
homines sanctos habentur pietatis nomina, inter deos paganorum facta 
sunt foeda sacrilegia. 

Nam de Marte quid dicam, qui aput Tracias natus | ibi est defunctus, 
et ipse adulterii crimine maculosus, quique Venerem Vulcani uxorem 
inlicito amore contaminare temptauit? Mercurius autem, et ipse crimi- 
nose natus, plerumque a uobis dicitur nunc in infernis sedibus cum 
Plutone et Proserpina habitare, nunc partem caeli dicitur | possidere. 
ergo iste nullas habet proprias sedes, sed ut uagus et miser incertis et 200 
nullis propriis sedibus [fixus] semper exerrat. hos dicitis et filios et filias 
genuisse non ex legitimis nuptiis sed de nefandis incestis et adulteriis, 
sicut et ipsi nati sunt. 

Adhuc autem non erubuistis Solem dicere filiam habere [et Lunam 
amasse Dindymionem. quis fidelium ad tantam insaniam uestram non 205 
irascatur? quis uos in talibus perseuerantes non omni pcena dignos 
existimet ? sicut et Saturnum filium dicitis Caeli et Iouem eius filium 
iterum dicitis (uel potius mentimini) Minerwam ex capite genuisse | et 
Liberum e femore et multa alia stulta iactantes. | 

Nam et deae uestrae, o ! quanta turpitudine detinentur ; et miror cur 210 
eas colatis, nisi quia uideri uultis turpitudinum amatores. ex quibus 
omnibus unam solam Venerem dicitis esse in caelo et in astris ponitis : 
cur non (interrogo) et Iunonem et Mineruam uel Dianam uel ceteras ? 
an, quia Venerem dicitis speciosam, ideo eam in caelo habitare memo- 
ratis, et istas causa foeditatis terrenis sedibus deputatis ? quid illa una arg 
inpudentissima femina inter tot uiros facit in caelo? quid sibi uindicat ? 
uxor est alicuius, an mater, an soror, an filia? sed si nihil horum | est, 
et propter pulchritudinem tantum eam dicitis esse in caelo quae fuerit 
fornicaria, uide quam nefarium sit criminosam pulchritudinem dicere 
esse in caelo et Mineruam non dicitis, quam dicitis castam et sapientem. 220 
apparet uos quia CARNALES estis potius quam SPIRITALES | qui Venerem 


- 


95 


+ et rapti, inquid, Ganymedis honores (Aen. i 28) V 192. Iobis V uxorem : 
+ ut de ceteris eius criminibus taceamus V que V 194. feda V 195. fol. 
1064 V ibi est scripsi: ibi et V: ibique V’ 196. et ipse: om V* = quique 
V’: quiV 199. fol. 127 a V’ 201. propriis uf uid V:omV' _ fixus scripsi: 
fisus V ; om V’ 202, genuisse : + et quod peius est (uel aliquid simile) V’', for- 
tasse recte 204. erubuistis V’: erubistis V’* : erubesicitis et V habuisse V 
et Lunam ... iactantes (/, 209): om V’ 208. Minerbam V fol. 1065 V 210, 
et: omV  o quanta... amatores V’: ipsae quas adseritis uenerandas obscenitatis 
uitio continentur Vs quur V’ = 212. omnibus: om V 213. quur VV’~—s ¢ret 
interrogo V' Minerbam V 214. eam V: om V’ 215. feditatis VV’ una 
V’': omV 216. sibi: si ibi ut uid V 217. fol. 1275 V’ 218. pulcritudinem 
(etl, 222) V 220. Minerbam V-221. fol. 1o7a@V_ = qui Venerem .. . infamant 
(2. 226) V': omnia ob defectum codicis (nisi initia aliquarum linearum) perierunt in V 
221. Cf. 1 Cor. iii 1 
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propter pulchritudinem et non Mineruam propter sapientiam in caelo 

esse uolueritis. nonne ista est Venus quam clamant uestri poetae et 

Vulcani et Ancisis et Adonis et ceterorum criminosam inpudicam adul- 
225 teram potius quam pudicam unius uxorem ? 

Sed si ista falsa sunt de diis uestris, et uestrorum deorum infamant 
religionem, cur non exuruntur a uobis antiqui libri et prisca uolumina 
conburuntur? cur in picturis et signis [et in sacrariis uestris] talibus 
delectamini ? cur hodieque in theatris ad adclamationes uestras inpuris- 

230 simi striones exprimunt | ipsam inpudicam Venerem et adulterum 
Martem, Iouem illum principem uitiorum in terrenos amores cum suis 
fulminibus id est prauis desideriis ardentem nunc in plumis oloris magiis 
inmutatum albescere nunc aureo imbre defluere ? | et cum ista geruntur 
fit adclamatio uestra, et ideo deos uestros quos ueneramini imitamini. 

235 fiunt uobis miseris etiam religiosa delicta. sed isti omnes dii paganorum 
detestandi et ridendi sunt potius quam colendi. 

Homines et ad iudicium uenturi sunt Christi, et sicut scribtum est 
QVI SINE LEGE PECCAVERVNT SINE LEGE PERIBVNT ET QVI IN LEGE PEC- 
CAVERVNT PER LEGEM IVDICABVNTVR. et non erubescunt pagani tot deos 

240 et deas dicere Saturnum genuisse et Iouem uel ceteros, sed si tunc ‘ nati 
sunt dii, cur non hodieque nascuntur? nisi forte’, ut [iterum] sanctus 
Cyprianus dicebat, ‘aut Iuppiter senuit aut partus in Iunone defecit ’. 

Item pagani uolatus auium obseruant et uoces coruorum | uel corni- 
cularum, et in fibris et in | uisceribus pecorum fata inquirunt, et in pullis 

245 et Ouis euenta et uitae cursus rimantur, et filacteria et ligaturas et incan- 
tationes et sortes faciunt. quod si totum fixum est et immobile, ut dicunt, 
circa genus humanum, et iam non potest praeteriri quod decretum est, 
et nihil precibus nihil orationibus indulgetur, cur ista perquirunt ? sed 
dicunt : Nosse uolumus quod cauere, et instantes praeterire necessitates, 

250 uel si qua inminent uitae pericula declinare. quibus dicimus: Si ergo 
uitari possunt per obseruantiam quae futura sunt, iam ergo non sub fati 
sorte agitur homo aut inmobilis decreti, quia arbitrio suo et cautela 
poterit declinare quod inminet. sed dicunt: Non poterit declinari. 
dicamus ad eos iterum: Cur ergo inquiritis ? cur frustra sacrificia cele- 

255 bratis? cur uoces auium, cur uolatus adtenditis? | cur in fibris et ui- 


227. quur VV’ 228. et in sacrariis uestris : om V’ 229. quur VV’ 230. 
striones VV’: scilicet histriones fol. 128 a V’ 232. id est prauis desideriis V: 
nunc aureo igne V’ magiis VV’: sc magicis artibus 233- nunc aureo imbre 
defluere V : om V’ (ef. 1. 232) fol. 107 6 V : deficiunt omnia usque ad (ho)mines 
(1. 237) 237. homines: ++#+*#unt V’ 239. eruuescunt V 241. quur VV’ 
iterum V: om V’ 242. lupiter V 243. obserbant V fol. 128 6 V’ 244. 
in 2°: om V’ fol. 108a V: mutilus usque ad 1.249 tr pullis et in ouis V’ 247. 
preteririV’ 248. praecibusV’ quurV’ 249. preterireV’ 252. immouilis V 
quia arbitrio V : quiarbitrioutuidV' 254-257. quur VV’ 255. fol. 108 6V, 129a V’ 


238. Rom. ii 12 242. Cypr. Quod idola dii non sint 3 (21. 2) 
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sceribus pecorum, cur in pullis et in ouis, cur in filacteriis et ligaturis et — 


incantationibus confiditis ? cur lapides et ligna adoratis? cur elementa 
colitis et elementorum Dominum ignoratis, qui dicit per profhetam 
suum INVOCA ME IN DIE TRIBVLATIONIS TVAE ET EXIMAM TE ET GLORI- 
FICABIS ME; et iterum dicit SI CONVERSVS INGEMVERIS, TVNC SALVVS 
ERIS ? 

Vis scire quantum preces ualeant, quantum inpetrent a Domino Deo 
orationes fidelium? inquire in libris nostris clara ueritate perspicuis : 
inquire de Noe, inquire de Moyse, inquire de Iesu filio Naue, inquire 
de Helia [uel Elisseo], inquire de Iona uel ceteris sanctis prophetis et 
beatis apostolis Christi discipulis, quibus totum Dominus dedit quid- 
quid eorum fidelis oratio postulauit. inde ergo inuenies quantum preces 
uel orationes fidelium de Domini pietate potuerint | inpetrare ; iste est 
Noe sanctissimus quem dicimus, | qui in illo diluuio, in illo totius mundi 
naufragio, inter furentes fluctus et strepitus conlidentium undique pro- 
cellarum, per marina discrimina, per extollentium se aquarum metuenda 
cacumina, fretus de Domini pietate feliciter inuocabat, quique precibus 
fusis ad Dominum meruit incolumis cum suis omnibus reseruari, ut 
miraretur et ipsa tempestas omnibus ubique pereuntibus unum solum- 
modo cum suis superstitem euasisse. dicant pagani, si possunt, quid 
hic fatum facere potuit ; numquid omnes in illo diluuio fatum occidit ? 
aut isti uni fatum uitam donauit? si omnes fatum occidit, cur non et 
istum? si huic fatum uitam donauit, cur non et omnibus? sed uere 
uirtus et potentia omnipotentis Dei haec sine dubio fecit, qui peruicaci- 
bus et contemnentibus tribuit poenas, et iustis et sua praecepta ser- 
uantibus salutem | incolumitatemque | largita est. quid et de sancto 
Moyse dicam, qui precibus Aegyptum uicit et decem plagis adfecit et 
filios Israhel exinde ereptos pelago famulante transiecit, ut 
sicco pede populus Dei inter fluitantes muros undarum et gelantium 
montes aquarum cum hymnis et canticis et diuinis laudibus pertrans- 
isset? quid de glorioso Iesu filio Naue dicam, qui a magistro Moyse 
‘in nullo uirtutis merito degenerasse cognoscitur, quique ad debel- 

258. profhetam VV’ 259. suum V ut uid: om V'’ me: omV 260, et V 
ut uid: om V' 263. in libris nostris in libris V 264. Noe V: NoaeV’ de 
Iesum V’ 265. uel Elisseo V, cf. infra I. 294: om V’, ef. 1. 294 profhetis VV’ 
266. quiquid V’ 267. quantum... potuerint (-runt V’) V’: quantate potuerint 
V, omissis uerbis tum preces uel orationes fidelium de dii pie, sc#licet 36 litteris, 
quae uel uni uel duabus archetypi lineis ueri simile est respondere 268. piaetate V’ 
fol. 1oga V 269. fol. 1296 V’ diluuuio V: dilluuio V’ in 2° V’: omV 
272. piaetate V’ inuicabat ut uid VV’ 276. dilluuio V 277. quur (et d, 278) 
Vv’ 280. precepta V’ 281. fol. 1095 V, sed usque ad gelantium (/. 284) uix 
legibilis fol.130a@V’  sancto ut uid V’ 282. praecibus V’ 283. pelagu V’ 
286. qui de ut uid V 287. quique V: qui V’ 


259. Ps. xlix (1) 15 260, Esai. xxx 15 271. Cf. S. Maximi Serm, xv 1. 5 
(J. T. S. xvii 228) 
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landam Hiericho ciuitatem profectus precibus suis uelut quodam 
fulmine Hiericho muros sine mora deiecit, et usque ad fundamenta pro- 

290 Strauit ; qui etiam solis citatissimos cursus supra Gabaon orando tenuit 
et lunae uias supra Faranga sua interdictione conpressit, usquequo omnes 
aduersarios superaret? quid de Helia sanctissimo dicam, qui merito 
fidei clauem imbrium gestabat in labiis, de qua clausum | triennio | et 
sex mensibus caelum iussione iterum sui sermonis aperiret? quid de 

295 beato Iona dicam, qui inmanis ceti limosis faucibus raptus, cum portam 
ferini uentris intrasset, inter indigestos deluae cibos et semensa corpora 
naufragorum ab oratione non destitit, et totum a Domino quidquid 
postulauit accepit ? cui uelut nauis fidelis illa delua fuit, et perductum 
ad ripam sicut acceperat integrum representauit. omnes etiam sancti pro- 

300 phetae merito fidei suae, ut diximus, multas uirtutes et multa mirabilia 
perfecerunt : beati etiam apostoli et confractos [uiribus | restituebant, et 
infirmos curabant et mortuos suscitabant, et nihil a fato petebant sed 
omnia Dei uirtute et Christi auxilio adinplebant. | 

Ergo reiectis et spretis diis paganorum, fratres dilectissimi, dicamus 

305 quod uerum est et fidei nostrae sacramenta loquamur. 

‘Unus est igitur omnium | Dominus Deus,’ sicuti et sanctus Cyprianus 
confessus est, ‘neque enim illa sublimitas potest habere consortem, cum 
sola omnem teneat potestatem.’ hunc unum Deum nouit et ueneratur 
ecclesia, qui omnia ‘quaecumque sunt uerbo iubet, sapientia format, 

310 ratione dispensat, uirtute consummat. hic nec uideri potest (uisu clarior 
est), nec conpraehendi (tactu purior est), nec aestimari (sensu maior est), 
et ideo sic eum digne aestimamus dum inaestimabilem dicimus.’ hic 
est, inquam, Dominus Deus noster, quem et ipsi ratione superati paga- 
norum philosophi, etsi non uenerantur, tamen agnoscunt Deum. ideo 

315 quidem non uenerantur, quoniam in iniuriam ipsius creatoris multos 
adserunt deos | et honorem, ut diximus, creatoris deferunt creaturae. 
ergo hunc Dominum Deum nostrum, uelint nolint, et ipsi philosophi 
[ueritate conpressi] et inuisibilem adserunt et omnium | praepotentem. 


288. praecibus V’ 293. fol. r110a@ V: dimidium linearum singularum mutilum 
usque ad 1, 295 cibus raptus _ fol. 1306 V’ 294. aperire ut uid V': sequitur in 
V ut uidetur clausula de Helisei miraculis: quid de Elisseo dicam qui miracula.... . 
lis memo... ..defunct..... uitam mortuo prestifit 296. ueluae ut uid VV’ 
ciuos V semensa VV’, sc semesa 298. uelua VV’ 299. presentauit V’ 
profhetae VV’ 300. suae V: om V’ 301. uiribus V: om V’ 303. adin- 
plebant V : inplebant V’ 304. fol. 1105 V dilectissimi V: om V'? 306. 
fol.131aV’ 307. confessusest: +dicensV 308. omnem teneat V’: habeat V 
309. aeclesia V’ 314. philofhi V* philosof hi V‘ 316. fol. 111a V 317. 
philophi V* 318. ueritate conpressi V: om V’ fol. 1315 V’ —pprepotentem V 


290 Ios. x 12 («ard l'aBady ... xara papayya AlAwy) 307. Cypr. Quod idola 8 


(25. 14, 15) 309. quaecumque .. . dicimus (/, 312) : Cypr. Quod idola 8, 9 (26. 
J-11) 317. Cf. Rom. i 25 
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in quo ‘ praecipuus Ostenes formam huius ueri Dei negat conspici posse, 

et angelos ueros sedi eius dicit adsistere. in quo et Plato pari ratione 320 
consentit et unum deum praedicans ceteros angelos uel daemonas dicit. 
Hermes quoque Trimegistus unum deum fatetur, eumque inuisibilem 
adque inconpraehensibilem confitetur.’ hunc ergo nos in ueritate [con- 
fitemur et] nouimus et fatemur omnipotentem Deum, cuius opus est 
mundus, qui CAELVM SVSPENDIT VT CAMERAM, qui TERRAM FVNDAVIT 325 
SVPER aquam, maria soluto liquore diffudit, et miro libramine ex 
omni parte conpositam totam huius mundi molem ipse continet 
fabricator, ipse solis uaporiferos | dirigit cursus, ipse lunae 

globum lactea puritate conpletum agit legibus suis, ipse caelum 
diuersorum siderum speciosa uarietate depinxit, ipse montes et colles, 330 
campos et ualles, ipse | diuersa animalia cum uniuersis fetibus suis, 
benigne utiliterque praeparauit, ipse fontes et flumina concauosque 
torrentes, ipse spatiosum mare et liquentes undarum campos marmoreis 
fluctibus longe lateque diffudit, et uisibilia et inuisibilia cuncta in Christo 
filio suo Domino nostro perfecit, sicut scribtum est quia 1n Christo 335 
CREATA SVNT OMNIA, adtestante apostolo Paulo, QVAE SVNT IN CAELO 

ET QVAE SVNT IN TERRA, VISIBILIA ET INVISIBILIA. 

Ergo unus Deus, fratres, adorandus est solus, sicut scribtum est 
DOMINVM DEVM TVVM ADORABIS ET IPSI SOLI SERVIES, ipse diligendus 
est, dicente scribtura DILIGES DOMINVM DEVM TVVM EX TOTO CORDE TVO 34° 
ET EX TOTA ANIMA TVA | ET EX OMNI MENTE TVA ET EX OMNI SENSV TVO. 

Sequitur PROXIMVM TVVM SICVT TE IPSVM: quis praecipue, rogo, 
PROXIMVS nobis quam Dominus noster Iesus Christus, QvI CVM IN 
FORMA DEI ESSET CONSTITVTVS FORMAM SERVI ACCEPIT? et VERBVM 
CARO FACTVM EST | ET HABITAVIT IN NOBIS, qui dicitur EMMANVHEL ID 345 
EST NOBISCVM DEVS, ut perditum et diu iacentem hominem restauraret 
et in semetipso regnis caelestibus sociare/, QVIA PER HOMINEM MORS ET 
PER HOMINEM RESVRRECTIO MORTVORVM : SICVI ENIM IN ADAM OMNES 
MORIVNTVR, ITA IN CHRISTO OMNES VIVIFICANTVR. ipse est qui dicebat 


319. precipuus V 321. predicans V demonas V 322. trimegistus 
V’: triomegistus V  cumque V 323. confitentur Vs confitemur et V: om V’ 
325. fundabit V’ 326. maria... diffudit V: om V’ 328. fol.1116V_—_lunae: 





post lunae e it in V' uocabulum sex litterarum, quarum ultimae -um 329. suis 
V’: om ut uid V 331. fol. 132.4 V’ 332. preparabit V 334. cuncta V: 
+que V’ 341. exV: omutuidV’ fol. 112a@V et ex omni mente... sensu 


tuo V: ex omni uirtute tua V’ 342. praecipuae V’ 345. fol. 1326 V’ qui 
dicitur .. . ipse est (/. 349) V': om V 347. sociare ut uid V’ 349. ipse est qui 
V’: quique V 

319. praecipuus Ostenes (Ostanes Cypr.) .. . confitetur (/. 323) : Cypr. Quod idola 
6 (24. 1-6) 325. Is. xl a2 Ps. xxiii (xxiv) 2 335. Col. i 16 339. Matt. 
iv 10, Luc. iv 8 (Deut. vi 13) 340, 342. Luc. x 27 (Deut. vi 5, Lev. xix 18) 343- 
Phil. ii 6, 7 344 loi 14 345. Matt. i 23 347. 1 Cor. xv 21, 22 
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350 HAEC EST VITA AETERNA VT COGNOSCANT TE [SOLVM] VERVM DEVM ET 
QVEM MISISTI IESVM CHRISTVM. 

Iste Iesus Christus filius Dei, qui IN PRINCIPIO ERAT VERBVM APVT 
DEvM, a Sybilla 1x@yc greco nomine quod significat Piscis appellatus est, 
eo quod mundi uel saeculi huius mare ingressurus esset. nam et littera- 

355 Tum ipsarum grecarum considera ingens mysterium : 1x#yc, ' iota hoc est 
Iesus, x chi id est Christos, ® theta Theu, y Ios, ¢ sigma Soter, quod latine 
explanatur ‘ Iesus Christus Dei filius saluator’: in capite istae litterae 
continentur grecae, 1y@yc. harum quinque litterarum grecarum mysterium 
hoc est. 

360 Quaeri ergo magno | opere debet ueritatis agnitio, quam nemo alius 
potest adsignare nisi uerus iste profheta ‘Iesus Christus Dei filius 
saluator’. haec enim porta est uitae uolentibus ingredi, et iter operum 
bonorum pergentibus ad ciuitatem salutis. et sancti apostoli Petr? pro- 
secutionem ‘contra paganos’ factam huic exiguo nostro operi inseramus. 

365 Audite: ita adseruit de Domino Christo ipse beatus Petrus dicens: 
‘Si quis sane audiens sermonem ueri profhetae uelit recipere aut nolit, 
et amplecti onus eius, id est mandata uitae, habet in sua potestate : 
liberi’ inquid ‘sumusarbitrii. si hoc esset, ut audientes eum iam non 
haberent in potestate aliud facere quam audierant, uis erat quaedam 

370 naturae per quam liberum non esset ad aliam migrare sententiam : aut 
si rursus ex audientibus nullus omnino reciperet, et hoc naturae uis erat 
quae unum aliquid fieri cogeret et alteri | parti non daret locum. nunc 
autem quia liberum est animo in quam uelit partem declinare iudicium 
suum, et quam probauerit eligere uiam, constat euidenter inesse homini- 

375 bus arbitrii libertatem.’ ‘propter quod consilium do unicuique discen- 
tium libenter predere aurem uerbo Dei et cum amore ueritatis audive 
quae dicimus, ut mens optimo semine suscepto per bonos actus laetos 
adferat fructus.’ ‘ab initio’ enim ‘ duo regna statuit Deus, et potestatem 
dedit unicuique hominum ut illius regni fiat portio cui se ad obediendum 

380 ipse subiecerit. et quia definitum est aput Deum non posse unum homi- 
nem utriusque regni esse seruum, omni studio date operam in boni regis 
foedus ac iura concurrere. propter hoc denique uerus profheta, cum 
esset presens nobiscum et quosdam ex diuitibus neglegentes erga Dei 


350. solum V: om V’ 351. christum : desinit V’, sta ut abhinc usque in finem 
secundum solum V constituatur textus noster 356. sigma: symma ut uid V 357- 
iste littere. .. grece V 360. fol. 1135 V 361. profheta V 363. petrus ut 
uid V 366. si quis sane audiens: om V*, supplet supra lineam manus prima 
profhetae V 367. amplecti onus V : amplexiones Recogn. ed 368. si: praem 
nam Recogn.ed 372. fol.113aV 376. preuereV  audite ut uidV = 377. 
homine suscepta ut uid V 382. profheta V 383. neclegentes ut uid V 


350. Io. xvii 3 352. Io. it 353- Orac. Sibyll. viii 217 366. Recogni- 
tiones S. Clementis interprete Rufino Aquileiensi 4b v cap 6 ed. Cotelier-Le Clerc, 
Amstelaedami a. dD, 1724,tom1p.548 375. 6v8(1549) 378. #6 v9, 10(1 549) 
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cultum uideret, huius rei ita aperuit | weritatem; NEMO POTEST inquid 
DVOBVS DOMINIS SERVIRE. NON POTESTIS DEO SERVIRE ET MAMONAE ; 385 
MAMONA patria eorum uoce diuitias uocans. hic ergo est uerus pro- 
pheta, qui in Iudaea nobis apparuit, qui stans publice sola iussione 
faciebat caecos uidere, surdos audire : fugabat daemones, aegris sanita- 
tem reddebat et mortuis uitam. cumque nihil ei esset inpossibile, etiam 
cogitationes hominum peruidebat, quod nulli est possibile nisi soli Deo’ 390 
et reliqua. usque hic prosequitur Petrus. 

Christus ergo dicebat HAEC EST VITA AETERNA VT COGNOSCANT TE 
SOLVM VERVM DEVM ET QVEM MISISTI IESVM CHRISTVM. in hac agni- 
tione, fratres, EST VITA AETERNA: nam audiée, scribtura sanctorum 
euangeliorum referente de summo Deo patre et filio eius Iesu Christo ; 395 
IN PRINCIPIO inquid ERAT VERBVM, id est filius, ET VERBVM ERAT APVT 
DEVM, aput genitorem suum, | unus aput unum, deus aputdeum. ergo et 
VERBVM ERAT APVT DEVM et DEVS ERAT VERBVM dei filius: VERBI nomine 
nunc u/amur. erat IN PRINCIPIO 

OMNIA PER IPSVM FACTA, 400 
SVNT dicis in de rationis lege 
hoc capitulum dicens ET VERBVM CARO 
FACTVM EST ad uelamen fulgoris sui 
interpretem sermonis sui edocuit 
uolumtatem patris, ipsumque summum deum credendum tradidit ; et sic 495 
passione conpleta ipsum quem adsumserat hominem sacrificium obtulit 
patri, totius mundi faciens redemftionem. 

Iterum sancti Petri interponimus expositionem. ‘ Agnoscite’ inquid 
‘ueritatem et separamini | a seductionibus nociui serpentis qui callidis 
fraudibus decipere homines quaerit.’ ‘ interserit ergo ille sensibus uestris 41° 
opiniones quorumcumque deorum, ut uos ab unius Dei reuocet fide, 
sciens peccatum uestrum suum esse solacium.’ ‘ex ipso sunt omnes 
errores et ambiguitates quibus a ueri Dei credulitate conturbamini.’ 

Alii autem dicunt paganorum : ‘ Unum esse et nos dicimus Deum qui 
est omnium dominus : sed et isti, inquid, dii sunt. sicut enim unus est 415 
Caesar et habet sub se multos iudices, uerbi gratia prefectos consules 
tribunos et ceteras potestates: simili arbitramur modo, cum unus sit 

384. fol. 1135 V 385. serbire V 386. mamone V 391. petri ut uid V 
394. audi ut uid V scribtura...referente ut uid V : fortasse legendum scribturam 
.+. referentem 395. aeuangeliorum V 397. fol. 114a V 404. interpretem 
V: fortasse legendum interpretationem 407. redemtionem V 408. agnoscite 
-+- quaerit (1. 410): sensum ad initium cap. xvii Recogn. ed, uerba tamen non inuenio 
409. ueritate ut uidV — fol. 1146 V 410. ille: om Recogn. ed 4ir. ut V 
ut uid: praem tantum Recogn, ed 412. ex ipso V: +ergo Recogn, ed 413. 


a uer(i di cre)dulitate V ut uid: ab unius Dei fide et credulitate Recogn. ed 414. 
Alii autem dicunt suppleui: mutilus V 


384. Mt. vi 24 392. Io. xvii 3 396. lo. it 410, 412. Recogn. S. Clem. 
v 17 (I 550) 414-437. #b v 19, 20 (I 551) 
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maior omnium Deus, etiam istos ad similitudinem earum quas diximus 
potestatum ordinatos esse in hoc mundo deos, illi quidem maiori 

420 subiectos, nos tamen et quae in hoc mundo sunt dispensantes. | 
audite ergo ad haec’, uos pagani, ‘quomodo in his ipsis quae ad 
deceptionem proponitis ueritatis rationibus confutemini. dicitis quia 
locum Caesaris teneat Deus, iudicium uero eius et potestatum speciem 
seruent hii qui dicuntur dii. seruate ergo, ut proposuistis, exemplum 

425 Caesaris et scitote quia sicut nulli ex iudicibus uel administratoribus, 
id est prefectis uel proconsulibus uel ducibus uel tribunis fas est Caesaris 
nomen inponi—alioquin et ille, si susceperit, et illi qui detulerint pariter 
interibunt—ita et de hoc debetis aduertere, quod si qui nomen dei alicui- 
quam preter ipsum inposuerit et ille receperit, unum eundemque sor- 

43° tientur interitum, multo deteriorem forte quam ministri Caesaris. hic 
enim qui delinqui¢ in Caesarem interitum suscipiet temporalem, qui 
uero in unum qui solus est uerus Deus delinqui¢ in saeculum | luet 
poenas. et merito, qui nomen quod est unicum iniuriosa conditione 
uiolauerit. quamuis hoc ipsud “deus” non nomen sit Dei, sed homini- 

435 bus interim uocabulum istud quasi pro nomine eius concessum est. 
quod tamen, ut dixi, cum contumeliose tractatur, ad ueri eius nominis 
refertur iniuriam.’ ‘sed Caesaris quidem nomen nulli alii audetis in- 
ponere, quia reum suum statim punit, Dei uero audetis quia reum suum 
punire propter penitentiam differt.’ 

440 Alii pagani dicunt : ‘ Nos adhuc melius facimus, qui et ipsi’ summo 
Deo ‘et omnibus cum ipso gratias agimus’. quibus dicendum est : 
‘Tale est hoc quale si quis aeger ad medellam sui et medicum et uene- 
narios uocet, cum illi nocere quidem possint uenenarii et curare non 
possint, uerus autem medicus uenenis illorum recuset sua medicamenta 

445 miscere, ne aut pernicies bono aut | sanitas nocentibus adscribatur. 
dicis: Ergo indignatur aut inuidet Deus, si cum ipse bene faciat, aliis 
gratiae referantur? etiam si non indignetur, non uult tamen erroris 

419. maioris ut uid V 421. fol. 11saV uos pagani: Aas uoces inserit noster 
425. administratoribus V: + Caesaris Recogn. ed 427. siutuid V: qui Recogn. 
ed 428. qui V: quis Recogn. ed alicuiquam pro uno uocabulo habendum : 
alicui quam distinxit Recogn. ed 430. deteriorem forte V : deteriore sorte Recogn. 
ed 431. delinquid V: deliquit Recogn. ed 432. solus est uerus V: solus et 
uerus est Recogn. ed delinquid V fol. 1155 V luet : luit uf uid V 433- 
qui ut uid V: ut qui Recogn. ed condicione ut uid V 434- ipsud ut uid V: 
ipsum Recogn, ed nomen : fortasse legendum proprium 438. qui ut uid V: 
quia Recogn, ed 439. difert ut uid V 440. nos... facimus V: sed melius 
inquit facimus nos Recogn. ed summo deo: addidit noster 441. quibus dicen- 
dum est: nostri sunt uerba 442. eger V et medicum V: medicum pariter 
Recogn. ed 443. uocet V: inuitet Recogn. ed nocere quidem scripsi cum 


Recogn. ed: quidem nocere quidem V__uenenarii et V: om Recogn. ed 445- 
fol. 116a V 447. erroribus ut uid V 


437-439. #6 v 22 (I 552) 440-450. 1b v 26 (I 552) 
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auctor existere, ut sui operis benefici inani idolo fides detur.’ Deus uero 
‘animam sibi gratias agentem proximam sibi et familiarem facit, ingra- 
tam uero malus possidet daemon ’. ‘et quamuis in presente saeculo 450 
Dei bonitas aequaliter piis et impiis mundi lucem ac terrae ministeria 
largiatur, tamen non absque dolore sui lucem sol impiis praebet, cete- 
raque elementa exhibent seruitutem. denique interdum etiam, contra 
bonitatem conditoris, fatigata sceleribus impiorum uincuntur elementa : 
exinde est quod aut terrae fructus corrumpitur, aut aeris temperies teme- 455 
ratur, aut supra modum ardor solis incenditur, uel imbrium aut rigorum 
uis inmensa diffunditur. | inde lues et fames et mortis facies diuersa 
percurrit ; festinat enim creatura in impios mouere uindictam. Dei 
tamen bonitas reprimit eam et ab indignatione improborum refrenat, ac 
suae misericordiae cogit oboedire magis quam peccatis hominum et 460 
sceleribus inflammari: expectat enim patientia Dei, dum in hoc corpore 
sunt, hominum conuersionem. quod si usque ad exitum uitae in impie- 
tate perstiterint, tunc iam discedens anima quae inmortalis est pro im- 
pietatis suae perseuerantia luit poenas inmortales.’ ‘nos uero’, ait ipse 
sanctus Petrus, cuius hanc adsumsimus disputationem de historia beati 465 
Clementis eius discipuli et nostris in adiutorium sociauimus dictis, ‘nos’ 
ergo ait ‘ad hoc missi sumus ut prodamus uobis latebras’ antiqui ser- 
pentis ‘et ABSOLVENTES INIMICITIAS RECONCILIEMVS | uos Deo, ut ad 
ipsum conuertamini et placeatis illi in operibus bonis’. 

‘Sed fortassis aliqui ex uobis dicewt : Nihil curae est Deo de rebus 470 
humanis ; et cui ne ad notitiam quidem possumus peruenire, quomodo 
ad amicitias perueniemus ? quod Deus curam gerat humanarum rerum 
ipsa mundi guédernatio testis est, cui sol cottidie deseruit, cui imbres 
ministrant, cui fontes flumina uentique et omnia famulantur elementa. 
quae quanto potiora hominibus uidentur, tanto curam Dei esse erga 475 
homines indicant : nisi enim potestate excelsi numquam potiora infe- 
rioribus ministrarent. et per hoc non solum curam Deus erga homines 


448. benefici V?:: beneficio Recogn. ed 450. demon ut uid V 452. doloris 
ut uid V prebet V 453. exibent V 455. exhinde V et inde Recogn. ed 
456. aut rigorum ut uid V: ac frigorum Recogn. ed 457. fol. 1165 V 459- 
eam V: ea Recogn. ed improborum ut uid V: impiorum Recogn. ed 460. 
tr obedire cogit Recogn. ed 462. si usque ut uid V: si qui Recogn. ed 
impiaetate V 463. tunc V: tum Recogn. ed 464. luit V: luet Recogn. 
ed inmortales : cum praecedentibus coniungit V, cum sequentibus (‘ inmortales 
...animae’) rectins Recogn. ed 465. de: di V 466. nos ergo V: sed 
nos Recogn. ed 467. antiqui serpentis V: eius (se serpentis) Recogn. ed 
468. fol. 117a V 469. illiV: ei Recogn. ed 471. cui V: cuius Recogn. 
ed 473- ipsa ut uid V: ipsius Recogn. ed guuernatio V 474. aelementa 
Vv 475. potiora V: notiora minus recte Recogn, ed cura ut uid V 477- 
di ut uid V 


450-464. 1b v 27, 28 (1.552, 553) 464-469. tb v 28 (I 553) 468. Cf. Eph. ii 
14, 16 4709-479. Recogn. S. Clem. v 29 (I 553) 
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sed et grandem quendam habere docetur affectum, quorum ministerio 
tam praeclara mancipauit elementa.’ ‘sed dices: Quid enim laeditur 
480 Deus, si et ista coluntur a nobis? si quis uestrum honorem | patri 
debitum, a quo plurima beneficia consecutus est, alteri deferat, et alienum 
adque extraneum quasi patrem colat, non tibi uidetur impius existere in 
patrem et exheredatione dignissimus ?’ 
Sed et alii dicunt pagani : ‘ Illum’ Deum ‘cognoscere non potuimus, 
485 istos autem ceteros et nouimus et in affectu habemus. esto, non po- 
tueris cognoscere quid sit deus ; quid tamen non sit deus, perfacile scire 
potuisti. nam quomodo latere potuit hominem quod lignum aut lapis 
aut aes uel alia huiusmodi materia deus non sit? quod si in his quae 
facile deprehendere potuistis animum ad discutiendum noluistis inten- 
49° dere, certum est quia et in agnitione Dei inpediti estis non inpossibili- 
tatis sed ignauiae uitio. nam si uoluissetis, ex his ipsis inutilibus simu- 
lacris profecto accepissetis intellegentiae uiam. | certum est enim quia 
per ferrum facta sunt simulacra, ferrum uero per ignem confectum est, 
qui ignis aqua extinguitur, aqua autem per spiritum mouetur, spiritus 
495 autem a Deo initium habet. sic enim dicit profheta Moyses sPIRITVS 
DEI ERAT SVPER AQVAS’. usque hic in posterum diem 


ad nocendum seducentibus homines 
500 daemonibus, ut quasi miracw/a haec inutilia perficerent. nam guid prode 
est ambulare statuas, /a¢rare canes aereos et lapides uo/are per aerem, 
ignis effici, mutari per uarias figuras, et cetera quae Simonem illum 
magum uel ceteros fecisse accepimus? nam et Iamnes et Mambres 
faciebant magias contra | Moisen in Aegypto. permissum est enim 
505 diabolo in hoc saeculo ad tempus aliqua facere ad seducendum infi- 
deles, ut magis in fide enitescat fidelium mens et persistat in dilectione 
et timore Dei nec uincatur a malo neque consentiat ei. et pytZones 
futura uel occulta logwuntur, et non sunt omnino colendi. aliquotiens 
daemonici spiritus et futura et occulta dicunt : faciunt quidem haec non 
510 diuinitate sed malignitate et curiositate, ideo (sicut dictum est) ut sedu- 


479. leditur V 480. coluntur V: colantur Recogn. ed fol. 1175 V 481. 
alteri ut uid V: alii Recogn. ed 484. sed et alii: ad lacunam supplendam 
coniect deum V ut uid: om Recogn, ed 485. ceteros V ut uid: om 
Recogn, ed 490. et V: om Recogn. ed 492. fol. 118aV 495. profheta 
Vv tr Moyses propheta Recogn. ed spiritus V: praem in principio... super 


abyssum et (e Geni 1, 2) Recogn. ed 501. latrare... uolare: in V legit non 
possunt, collatis Recogn. ed iii 60, x 66 suppleui hereos ut uid V 504. face- 
bant utuidV fol. 1186 V 507. pitones V 508, locuntur V 509, 
demonici V 


479-483. hv 29 (1553) 484-496. bh vi6,7 (1556) 495. Gen.i2 501. 
Cf. Recogn. S. Clem. iii 60 (1 535) x 66 (I 601) 
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cant et decipiant. ‘spiritus sunt uagi et insinceri’, peruolantes et 
perscrutantes. 

Nam uere illi sunt sancti famuli, et uere illi ministri Dei, qui signa 
faciunt salutis et uitam mortuis tribuunt e¢ daemonas fugant—unde et 
uere ad Deum pertinere noscuntur, cuius lumine inluminant caecos, 515 
uirtute sanant infirmos, misericordia mortuos suscitant, qui in nomine | 
Christi ad similitudinem eius multas et fecere uirfutes. horum 
fidem sectemur, horum caritatem sequamur, horum opera facere enitamur, 
innocentiam et mansuetudinem eorum seruemus: et sempiterno adque 
inuisibili Deo per aeternum et beatum filium eius semper honorem de- 52° 
feramus, laudes et gratias praemittamus, adorantes et confitentes ipsum 
in Spiritu sancto, cui est gloria et maiestas in saecula. 


AMEN, 
DEO GRATIAS SEMPER. 


A. SPAGNOLO. 
C. H. Turner. 


It. et 1°: ut wt uid V 513. sancti: fortasse praemittendum spiritus (sps sci) 
5 513 p P’ P’ 


514. et 1° suppleui: om V 517. fol. 119a V multas et facere et fecere V 
518. caritate ut uid V 


511. spiritus. .. insinceri: Cypr. Quod idola 6 (23.12) 514-516. Cf. Recogn. 
S. Clem. x 66 (I 601) 519. Cf. 1 Tim. i 17 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE PAPAL CHRONOLOGY OF THE THIRD 
CENTURY. 


§ 1. Zhe ‘dies natalis’ or ‘ natalicia’ of bishops. 

THE dies natalis, or anniversary of the ordination of the pope, was 
solemnly observed in the Roman Church at least from the beginning 
of the fifth century. Felix III held a council in 487 on March 13, 
apparently the day of his ordination four years earlier. His penultimate 
predecessor Hilarus, in his letter to the bishops of Tarraconensis Pos¢- 
quam litteras, speaks of their epistle to him having been read ‘in 
conventu fratrum quos natalis mei festivitas congregarat’; and in his 
letter to Gallic bishops Quamguam notitiam he uses similar language 
‘ praesidente fratrum numeroso concilio, et ex diversis provinciis ad 
diem natalis nostri in honorem beati Petri apostoli per Dei gratiam 
congregato’. Four sermons of St Leo the Great (those numbered from 
2 to 5 in the Ballerini text) were delivered on the anniversary of his 
accession, ‘hunc servitutis nostrae natalitium diem’, when a great 
muster took place both of the faithful of Rome and of the bishops of 
the surrounding towns, ‘de die provectionis nostrae quasi de proprio 
honore gaudere’. Leo’s predecessor, Xystus III, writing to Cyril of 
Alexandria at the time of the union with John of Antioch, expresses 
the joy of the ‘holy and venerable synod’ ‘quam natalis mihi dies 
favente Domino congregarat’. And the observance is taken back right 
to the beginning of the century by the evidence of Paulinus of Nola, 
who tells us that though still a presbyter he had by special favour been 
invited by pope Anastasius to the birthday gathering ; ‘ad natalem suum, 
quod consacerdotibus suis tantum deferre solet, invitare dignatus est’. 

Bearing in mind the conservative character of the Roman Church in 
the matter of such customs, we should in any case have regarded it as 
probable that the date of each pope’s ordination to the episcopate—the 
anniversary of which was thus solemnly observed in the fifth century— 
was carefully recorded from a much earlier period. But the evidence 
of St Augustine shews us that the custom of observing a bishop’s 
‘birthday’ by a gathering of his episcopal brethren was current also 
among the Donatists': and any custom observed by Donatists and 

1 Aug. Ep. cviii 5 (ed. Goldbacher C.S.E.L. xxxiv, 616, 18) ‘ multi coepiscopi 
vestri, cum frequentissima numerositate Thamugadensis Optati natalicia celebrarent’. 


Note that the popes appear to prefer matalis to natalicius: was this because it was 
the phrase used of the imperial accession-day ? 
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Catholics alike was presumably part of the common heritage derived by 
both from the times that preceded the schism. 


§ 2. Papal chronology in the fourth and fifth centuries: the length of 
the vacancy and the day of ordination. 


From the time of the conversion of the Empire there is in fact no 
difficulty in establishing a practically exact chronology throughout the 
papal series: at the one point where the figures admit of real doubt, in 
the case of the successive popes, Siricius, Anastasius, and Innocent, it 
is rather the years than the months and days which are uncertain. The 
‘Leonine list’ of A.D. 447 and the Liber Pontificalis, and for the first 
half of the fourth century the ‘ Liberian list’ of a.D. 354,' give us 
the years, months, and days of the duration of each pontificate: that 
groundwork can be filled in with various other historical data from 
different quarters: the results can be checked by the application of two 
tests, and it is these to which I wish to call special attention, (1) the 
brevity of the vacancy, and (2) the week-day of the ordination. 

It will be convenient to start by presenting in tabular form the 
Roman succession from the time of the Peace of the Church under 
Constantine for the next two centuries. 


Vacancy before. Consecrated. Died. Duration. 
Silvester 21d, 31 Jan. 314 31 Dec. 335 xxi. xi. 
Marcus 18 d. 18 Jan. 336 7 Oct. 336 viii, xx. 
Julius 4 months 6 Feb. 337 12 Apr. 352 av. ff. vi. 
Liberius Im, 5d. 17 May 352 24 Sept. 366 xiiii. iiii, vii. 
Damasus 7 d. 1 Oct. 366 11 Dec. 384 xviii, ii, =X. 
Siricius 4d.? 15 Dec. 384? 26 Nov. 399? xiiii, xi, xi. ? 
Anastasius 1d,? 27 Nov. 399? 18 Dec. 401? ii. xxi. ? 
Innocent 44.2 22 Dec. 401? 12 Mar. 417 xv. ii, xxi. 
Zosimus 6 d. 18 Mar. 417 26 Dec. 418 i. _—viiii, viii. 
Boniface 3d. 29 Dec, 418 4 Sept. 422 iii, viii. vi. 
Celestine 6 d. to Sept. 422 27 July 432 viiii. x. = xvii, 
Xystus III 4d. 31 July 432 19 Aug. 440 viii. xviiii. 
Leo 41 d. 29 Sept. 440 10 Nov. 461 ai 6st 
Hilarus 9 d. 19 Nov. 461 29 Feb. 468 vi. iii, = xi. 
Simplicius 3d. 3 Mar. 468 10 Mar. 483 xv. vii. 
Felix III 3d. 13 Mar. 483 28 Feb. 492 viii. xi. xvii. 
Gelasius 2d. 1 Mar. 492 20 Nov. 496 iii, viii. xviiii, 
Anastasius II 4d. 24 Nov. 496 18 Nov. 498 i, xi. xxiii, 
Symmachus 4d. 22 Nov. 498 19 July 513 xiiii, vii, xxvii. 
Hormisdas 2d. 21 July 513 6 Aug. 522 viiii. xvi. 








1 For the fuller description of these three documents I must be content to refer 
to Lightfoot’s excellent account of them, S. Clement of Rome i 246, 303, 311. I 
retain the name ‘ Leonine’ for convenience’ sake, but Mommsen is very likely right 
in preferring to call it by the non-committal name of ‘the Index’, on the ground 
that the original redaction may be as old as or older than the Liberian list (Liber 
Pontificalis (M.G.H., a. p. 1898] I xxix). 


Z2 
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Of these twenty names the dates of those at the beginning are securely 
established from the contemporary notices in the Liberian list published 
in A. D. 354,' and the dates of those at the end are similarly guaranteed 
by contemporary notices in the Liber Pontificalis. The intermediate 
dates are less absolutely certain taken by themselves, but they are 
trustworthy enough as a whole. Anyhow the certain dates give us our 
first rule, that an ordination must be always on a Sunday, and the mass 
of dates from Damasus onwards our second rule, that the vacancy 
should be as brief as the observance of the first rule would permit, 
so that when possible the ordination of the new pope would take place 
on the Sunday following the death of his predecessor. In the case 
of the sixteen popes from Damasus to Hormisdas there are not more 
than two occasions on which we know for certain that the vacancy 
was longer: in the case of Hilarus the vacancy was one of nine days, 
in the case of his predecessor St Leo of about forty-one days. 
Obviously this second rule was one that on occasions it might be 
impossible to observe: and fortunately we happen to know so much 
about St Leo that what in the persons of obscurer popes might have 
escaped our notice has been as a matter of fact recorded for us through 
two separate channels. Leo’s own sermon, preached on the occasion 
of his consecration (.S. Zeonis opera, ed. Ballerini i col. 7), tells us that 
he had been absent on a long journey ‘ut praesentem me crederet 
vestrae Sanctitatis affectio quem fecerat necessitas longae peregrinationis 
absentem’. And Prosper writes in his Chronicle under the year 440 
(ed. Mommsen Chronica Minora M.G.H. i 478) ‘Defuncto Xysto 
episcopo xl amplius diebus Romana ecclesia sine antestite fuit, mirabili 
pace atque patientia praesentiam diaconi Leonis expectans, quem tunc 
inter Aetium et Albinum amicitias redintegrantem Galliae detinebant 
. « . igitur Leo diaconus legatione publica accitus et gaudenti patriae 
praesentatus xliii Romanae ecclesiae ,episcopus ordinatur’. From this 
account it is clear that so long a vacancy was regarded as something 
quite exceptional: and how quickly election could follow on vacancy 
we learn from the singularly interesting tract known as the Gesta inter 
Liberium et Felicem (ed. Giinther C.S.E.L. xxxv pp. 2 sqq.), which 
gives us the view of the party of Ursinus in the contested election after 
the death of Liberius. Liberius died on the 24th (or according to 
a less probable account the 23rd) of September 366. The 24th was 
a Sunday, and that section of the Roman Church which had clung to 
Liberius in his exile and had never recognized the intruder Felix lost 
no time in holding a meeting for the election of a new bishop in the 


1 The only mistake is in the ordination of Liberius, which should be xv1 kal. Iun. 


instead of x1 kal. Iun.,a cypher having dropped out: Duchesne L. P. p. ccl, Light- 
foot S. Clement i 299. 
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basilica of pope Julius.’ Ursinus the deacon was elected, and apparently 
consecrated on the spot by Paul bishop of Tivoli. The other party 
had also met ‘in Lucinis’*; their choice fell on Damasus, but pre- 
sumably they had none of the suburbicarian bishops at hand, for it was 
not till the next Sunday, October 1, that Damasus was consecrated in 
the Lateran basilica. No doubt party rivalry would account for some 
haste on this occasion : but the evidence as a whole places it beyond doubt 
that after the middle of the fourth century the election was seldom 
postponed beyond the Sunday immediately succeeding a vacancy. 

Why the four vacancies at the election of Liberius and his three 
immediate predecessors were so prolonged, it is difficult with our 
imperfect information to say. But whatever the reason, they represent 
the exception and not any earlier rule; for we shall see that—apart 
from suspension of the episcopate in the three great persecutions of 
Decius, Valerian, and Diocletian—the length of the few vacancies in 
the third century which we can fix with tolerable certainty rarely 
exceeded ten days. 


§ 3. Antiquity of the rule of Sunday ordination. 


The rule of Sunday ordination is absolute from Silvester onwards, 
and is so treated by all the scholars who have dealt with the chronology 
of the fourth and fifth century popes. With similar unanimity they all 
throw over the rule for the previous pontificates. It is my main object 
in this paper to ask whether there is any justification for the assumption 
that the Sunday rule was introduced at the ordination of Silvester, and 
was not an inherited and traditional rule from a much earlier period. 

It must indeed seem rash to assert the existence of a factor in the 
computation of these dates which has been neglected’ by scholars so 
illustrious as Lipsius, Duchesne, Lightfoot, and Mommsen.’ Yet the 
probabilities are enormous that the rule of Sunday ordination was no 
invention of the fourth century, but was observed during the whole of 
the preceding century, if not indeed from the very beginning of things. 

1. As time went on, the calendar of the Church, and of each local 
church, became gradually fuller and more elaborate. ~The commemora- 
tion of saints and martyrs, as well as of events in our Lord’s life, came 
to be observed on fixed days, and these greater feasts, red-letter days as 
we call them, are appropriate occasions for such solemn functions as 


1 j,e. Santa Maria in Trastevere. 

2 j,e. San Lorenzo in Lucina. 

3 Mommsen, however, definitely excludes from the scope of his work any verifica- 
tion of the papal chronology ; ‘ipse etsi vitas edere mihi proposui, chronologiam 
pontificum Romanorum nequaquam suscepi pertractandam’ Liber Pontificalis 
(M.G.H., A.D. 1898) p. lviii. 
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consecration to the episcopate. In the present use of the Church of 
England, for instance, consecrations take place normally on a Saint’s 
day, and only rarely either on a Sunday or on a week-day that does not 
coincide with a greater festival. But in the third century there were as 
yet no such thing as Church festivals apart from Sundays. They began 
to grow up in the fourth century; and it would have been far more 
likely that in that century episcopal consecrations should have abandoned 
Sunday for other feasts, rather than have abandoned other feasts for 
Sunday. And if it is suggested that these consecrations were held 
without any regard to festivals at all, but on any mere ordinary day, the 
suggestion overlooks the strongly liturgical character of the action. 
Nothing more severe could be said of a disputed consecration, than 
that the laying on of hands was conveyed ‘in a hole and corner’. 
A proper consecration was effected in face of the united Church, bishops, 
clergy, and faithful being all present, and as part of the great act of 
common worship in the Eucharist, the service of the Lord’s day. Any 
other occasion than a Sunday is for the early ages of the Church hardly 
conceivable. One must suppose that only an absolute impossibility of 
collecting the faithful in their solemn assembly would excuse any 
departure from this rule. 

2. But in fact we are not left to conjecture in this matter. The 
earliest Manual of Church Order which we possess (apart from the 
Didache) is one which was composed in Greek somewhere about 
A.D. 225, but which except for some fragments embedded in the 
eighth book of the Apostolic Constitutions has come down to us only in 
translations. Of these translations the most important, though un- 
fortunately not the most complete, is that contained in the Verona 
palimpsest edited by E. Hauler in 1900.’ _In its original form this MS 
was a corpus of 104 leaves, consisting of (a) foll. 1-86, a Latin version 
of the Didascalia, the third-century document underlying books i-vi of 
the Afostolic Constitutions ; (b) foll. 87-103, a Latin version of a docu- 
ment or rather at least two documents, of which the more important 
includes the rites for Ordination, for the Eucharist (in connexion with 
the ordination of a bishop), and for Baptism. This Manual used 
sometimes to be cited as the ‘Canons of the Egyptians’, because it was 
first known in Sahidic and Ethiopic versions: but now that it is found 


1 It cannot be too strongly emphasized that this discovery has rendered quite 
obsolete nearly all that was written before 1900 about the so-called Canons of Hippo- 
lytus. These Canons are only Hippolytean in so far as they depend on and 
reproduce the Hippolytean ‘Church Order’, and of this latter the Latin version 
appears to be, as far as it goes, an extraordinarily faithful representation. What 
is independent in the Canons belongs more probably to the fourth century than 
to the third. 
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to be extant, and in a purer form, in Latin, such a title is obviously 
misleading. Dr Frere employs the label ‘ First Church Order’, which 
has the merit of prejudging no questions of place or authorship. But 
the evidence is accumulating to the point of demonstration that the 
place of its composition was Rome, and that its author was Hippolytus : 
arguments for a Roman origin and arguments for a Hippolytean origin 
serve mutually to support and confirm one another. 

Now this Hippolytean Church Order directs that the consecration of 
a bishop shall be held on a Sunday: ‘ Episcopus ordinetur, electus ab 
omni populo, quique cum nominatus fuerit et placuerit omnibus, con- 
veniet populus una cum praesbyterio et his qui praesentes fuerint episcopi 
die dominica’. And this Latin version corresponds to the Greek of 
Apost. Const. (VIII iv 2), which we therefore see has here preserved the 
original phraseology of Hippolytus: érioxorov yewporovetobar . . . bird 
mavTos Tov aod éxAcAeypévov, oF dvopacbévros «ai [wacw] dpécavros 
avvedOwv 6 Kads dua TO per Butepiy Kai Tois Tapotow émurxdroats év pepe 
kupiaxy «tA. In the pages that follow I shall therefore assume that in 
the Roman Church of the third century (and I do not doubt that 
a similar rule prevailed in other churches) episcopal ordinations 
necessarily took place on a Sunday. 


§ 4. From Pontianus to Fabian, A.D. 230-250. 


The bishops whose ordination dates are the special problem we are 
attempting to solve are those from Pontianus to Miltiades, in other 
words from A.D. 230 to A.D. 314. I begin by giving a list of them 
in order (co/. 1); then their ordination-day wherever that is noted in 
the Liberian list (co/. 2) ; next the day and month of their ‘ depositio’ 
or burial in the catacombs, so far as those are contained in the calendar 
of commemorations called ‘ Depositio episcoporum’ in the collection of 
354,' adding the days of the two popes who fell victims to the persecu- 
tions respectively of Decius and Valerian, Fabian and Xystus, and of 
Anteros also specially mentioned in the Liberian catalogue (cod. 3) ; and 
lastly the length of tenure according to the same catalogue (co/. 4).? 


1. Name. 2. Ordination- 3. * Deposition’ - 4. Duration- 

day. day. numbers, 
Pontianus v. ii. vii. 
Anteros Nov, 21 Jan. 3 > = 
Fabian Jan. 20, A.D. 250 xii. i. x. 


1 The earliest recorded in this series is pope Lucius, the latest pope Julius ; the 
period covered being just about a century, A.D. 254-352. 

2 [have of set purpose omitted the consulships, which the Liberian catalogue 
also supplies for the ordination and death of each pope, because they are admitted 
not to have been added earlier than a.p. 336 (Lightfoot, p. 301), and because I 
believe that they are largely incorrect. 
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1, Name. 2. Ordination- 3. ‘ Deposition’ - 4. Duration- 
day. day. numbers. 
[Persecution of Decius: interval.} 
Cornelius ii, iii, x. 
5) Lucius March 5 iii. viii. x. 
Stephen August 2 iii, ii, xxi. 
Xystus Il August 6, a. pv. 258 ii, xi, vi, 
{ Persecution of Valerian : interval : ends July 21.) 
Dionysius July 22 Dec, 27 viii. ii. iii. 
Felix Dec. 30 +. wah mee. 
10} Eutychianus Dec, 8 viii, xi, iii. 
Gaius Dec. 17 April 22 xii, iii, vii. 
Marcellinus June 30 Jan. 15} viii, iii, xxv. 
{Persecution of Diocletian: interval.} vii. vi. xxv. 
Marcellus i. wil, az. 
Eusebius April 18 Sept. 26 iiii. xvi. 
15) Miltiades July 2 Jan. 10 [a.D. 314] iii, vi. viii. 


1-3. Our fixed date for the early part of the period with which we 
are now dealing is the martyrdom of pope Fabian on Jan. 20 = a. d. XIII 
kal. Feb. (L wrongly gives a.d. x11”), A. D. 250, at the beginning of the 
persecution of Decius. L allots him a duration-number of xu. 1. x, 
which would take us back to Dec. 10, a. D. 235. But his predecessor 
died early in January, and therefore the month must be omitted (it was 
always so tempting to copyists to invent some number, or to repeat 
a neighbouring number, wherever a place was empty: ann, xu d. xX 
became so easily ann. x1 m. 1 d. x), and the accession-date brought 
forward to Jan. 10, A. D. 236. That day is a Sunday, and is therefore the 
correct date. The vacancy had lasted for exactly a week. 

Anteros, the previous pope, died on a.d. 111 non. Jan. = Jan. 3, the 
year being fixed, as we have just seen, by reckoning back from St Fabian’s 
martyrdom, to a.D. 236. All our authorities (L, the Leonine list, 
Eusebius both in #. Z. and in Chron.) agree in assigning one month 
to Anteros, though while L gives the days as x, Z. P. (with the Leonine 
list*?) has xu. But L also records Anteros’s ordination day, x1 kal. 

1 This date is given to Marcellinus in the Depositio, and I have adhered to its 
evidence in the text. But the names of Marcellinus and his successor are perpetually 
confused, and in fact in the later calendars we find that it is Marcellus who is come 
memorated Jan, 15 or 16, while Marcellinus is on or near April 25. 

? I cite the Liberian chronographer of a.p. 354 as L, and the Liber Pontificalis 
as L. P. 

8 Lightfoot gives xvu1 as the Leonine number, Mommsen (Liber Pontificalis 
p. xxxiv), more correctly I think, xu. [The caution should be given that Momm- 
sen gives the chronology of the Leonine list twice, pp. xxxiii sqq. and xliii sqq. : 
the first form is that of the list as originally drawn up, the second that of the list 


as the author of L.P. knew and used it. For my purpose it is of course the first 
one that chiefly matters, } 
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Dec. = Nov. 21; the interval between Nov. 21 and Jan. 3 is forty-three 
days. This is the furthest point to which researches on the lines 
hitherto laid down could carry the matter. Our Sunday test supplies 
just what was lacking before, a means of controlling the results tenta- 
tively reached on the evidence of one or other of our documents. We 
find in fact that Nov. 21, 235, fell on Saturday, and the true ordination- 
day was therefore Sunday, Nov. 22 = a.d. x kal. Dec., and the duration 
of office one month and eleven or twelve days. 

Anteros’s predecessor was Pontianus, the starting-point of our list, 
who had been exiled to Sardinia and there resigned his office, ‘ discinctus 
est’, on a.d. 1m kal. Oct. = 28th September. But Z./. has the 
notice ‘ defunctus est 111 (1111) kal. Nov.’, and it can hardly be doubted 
that this notice is fundamentally only a repetition of the notice 
in L, discinctus being (wrongly) interpreted as equivalent to defunctus, 
so that our authorities give us really two alternative dates, of which we 
are at liberty to choose that which the rest of the evidence makes most 
suitable. Now the shifting of the end of Pontianus’s term from Sept. 28 
to Oct. 29 or 30 has the double advantage, first, that it reduces the 
vacancy from eight weeks to between three and four (we must allow in 
any case for a longer vacancy than usual as the news had to be brought 
to Rome, and resignation was probably an unprecedented occurrence 
in the history of the Roman See); and, secondly, that the new date 
satisfies what the old date does not, the Sunday test. For when we 
reckon back the duration-number according to L,’ v. 1. vil, as Lightfoot 
does, from Sept. 28, A. D. 235, we arrive at July 21, A.D. 230, and that 
fell on Wednesday : whereas if our serminus a quo is moved on a month 
to Oct. 29, A. D. 235, the Zerminus ad quem becomes Aug. 22, A. D. 230, 
and the day is Sunday. This then was, we may conclude, the date of 
Pontianus’s entry on office; the date of his ‘discincture’, a.d. um 
kal. Nov., has been correctly preserved in Z.P., while it has been 
pushed back a month too early in L by the substitution of Oct. for 
Nov.—an easy blunder when the date was in fact in October. 


§ 5. From the death of Fabian to the death of Xystus, A. D. 250-258. 


4-7. The next group of popes cover with four names a period of only 
eight years, between the dates of the two well-known martyrdoms, that 
of Fabian under Decius, Jan. 20, 250, and that of Xystus II under 
Valerian, Aug. 6, 258. The period being largely one of persecution, 
our enquiry into the succession-dates is hampered by having to allow 

1 It must be admitted that these numbers for Pontianus in L differ seriously 
from those of the Leonine list (vi. x. xx) and the Leonine list again from L. P, 
(v1. v. 11): no two of the three authorities agree either in the years or the 


months or the days of this pontificate. The accession of Pontianus is therefore less 
certain than that of the succeeding popes. 
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for the special likelihood of vacancies of unknown but abnormal length 
intervening between the different pontificates. On the other hand we 
have ‘deposition’ dates, giving us month and day of the death or burial 
of two of the three popes between Fabian and Xystus, namely Lucius 
on a.d. 111 non. Mart. = March 5, and Stephen on a.d. 1111 non. Aug. 
= Aug. 2: and we have also the correspondence of St Cyprian which, 
as it happens, covers exactly the period with which we are now dealing, 
A.D. 250-258. 

After Fabian’s death it is certain that the Roman See remained 
vacant for some considerable time. From L we learn that the Roman 
presbyter Moses died in prison after an incarceration of eleven months 
eleven days. We do not know the exact starting-point of this reckoning ; 
but as the execution of Fabian appears to have been the first overt 
signal of the persecution, Moses can hardly have been imprisoned 
before it, i.e. before Jan. 20, 250, so that his death takes us to the end 
of the year, and it seems to be implied in L that Cornelius was not 
consecrated in Moses’s lifetime. The same result emerges even more 
clearly from St Cyprian’s letters: the vacancy in the Roman See was 
not filled till the early spring of a.p. 251." How are the seven years 
and a half between that date and August 258 to be distributed among 
the four popes Cornelius, Lucius, Stephen, and Xystus ? 

The figures in L are respectively (1) 1. 1. x, (2) IL. VIII. x, 
(3) 111. 11. Xx1, (4) I. XI. VI, or a total of over thirteen years ; it is clear 
therefore that the years at least require drastic alteration. The Leonine 
list is practically the same for Cornelius and Lucius, but its figures 
(and those of Z. P.) are wholly different for Stephen and Xystus: the 
years however are no better, save that Xystus is reduced from 1 to 1. 
Eusebius comes so far to our assistance that for Lucius the years drop out 
entirely in both 47, Z. ‘not eight months’ and Cron. ‘eight months’ : 
while for Xystus the term is in #. Z. ‘eleven years’, and the same 
figure probably stood in the Chronicle, since the Armenian version gives 
it, though no notice of Xystus appears at all in Jerome.? But eleven is 
the figure for the months of Xystus in L (x in the Leonine list and Z. P.), 
and as in the case of Eutychian (see p. 13 n. 1 ¢#fra), where the converse 
has happened and the years are changed into months, the conclusion 
is forced upon us that Eusebius had before him a list in which the distinc- 
tion between months and years was imperfectly and incorrectly made. 

Eusebius’s evidence then suggests that the years should be entirely 
dropped for Lucius and Xystus: we save thereby five years. Further he 
gives to Stephen only two years in H. Z., only three in Chron., while 


1 See my Studies in Early Church History p. 118. 
2 I have little doubt that Jerome omitted the notice because he saw what havoc 
it made in the papal chronology. 
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the vi for the same pope in the Leonine list and Z. P. can have been 
easily corrupted out of 111, but not so easily out of 11: the evidence of 
our other witnesses thus encourages a third reduction in the swollen 
figures of the Liberian list, by which its mm years for Stephen are 
changed into 11. Let us see how these revised year-figures work out. 

Cornelius (unchanged) 1. 111. x: Lucius m. viii. x: Stephen m1. 11. XXI: 
Xystus m.xXI.vi; total seven years, one month, seventeen days. We 
are on the right track, and we can at once go on to say that, if Xystus 
ruled for less than a year, Stephen’s defositio on August 2 must belong 
to A.D. 257, and consequently Lucius’s defositio on March § to A.D. 254. 
If the duration-numbers for months and days of the three later popes 
are correct, their respective consecrations should fall about June 25, 
A. D. 253, May 12, A. D. 254, Aug. 31, A.D. 257; while if the numbers are 
correct also for Cornelius, his consecration, reckoned back from June of 
253, cannot fall later than the first half of March, a.p. 251. 

These results are entirely satisfactory and consistent with the da/a, 
but they are so far only in the rough. They must be verified by the 
Sunday test. If we know the date of death (year, as well as month and 
day), and the duration of the pontificate, we know also the date of 
ordination: if that is found to fall on a Sunday, the different elements 
in the case confirm one another. 

Assuming that Lucius died on March 5, 254, after a term of eight 
months ten days, his consecration should have fallen on June 25, A.D. 253. 
That day was a Saturday, and the consecration must belong to the fol- 
lowing day, Sunday June 26. We might bring the figures into harmony 
by substituting a.d. 1 non. Mart. (March 6) for a.d. 11 non. Mart. 
(March 5) as the date of the defositio. But it ought not to be over- 
looked that L gives the number of days in the case of four successive 
popes, from Anteros to Lucius inclusive, as x, and one cannot help 
suspecting that some of these are consciously or unconsciously assimi- 
lated to the rest. If the cypher x for the days of Lucius is wrong, we 
cannot fix his accession within narrower limits than by saying that he 
must have been ordained to the episcopate on Sunday, July 3, 293, or 
on one of the Sundays of the preceding month. But the Leonine list 
has x also; so that it remains on the whole probable that Sunday, 
June 26, is correct. 

Stephen’s date of consecration can similarly be fixed (reckoning back 
111, 1. Xx1 from Aug. 2, A.D. 257) to May 12, A.D. 254. But that day 
was a Friday: and if Lucius died on March 5, we know of no historically 
attested ground for so long a vacancy as nearly ten weeks. One way of 
harmonization would be to substitute 111 for 1 as the figure for the 
months, and to push back Stephen’s consecration to Sunday, March 12, 
A.D. 254, leaving exactly a week for the vacancy. The true figures for 
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Stephen would then be 111. 1111. xx1, instead of the 111. 1. xx1of L. But 
the Leonine list gave only v days: and an alternative date would there- 
fore be Sunday May 28, a. D. 254, with the figures 11. 1. v. 

Stephen died on August 2, a. D. 257; the ordination of his successor 
Xystus calculated back by the term number of L (omitting its false 
years), eleven months six days, from his martyrdom on Aug. 6, A. D. 258, 
brings us to Aug. 31, A. D. 257, and the vacancy would be about four 
weeks. Sunday fell on Aug. 30, which we may accept as the most 
probable day. But the months and days of the Leonine list and 
L. P. are X. Xx11 (or Xxvi1): and the figures x. xxim, calculated back 
from Aug. 6, 258, bring us to Sept. 13, 257, which isaSunday. We shall 
be prudent if we do not attempt to define further than that Xystus was 
consecrated on some Sunday in August or September, a. D. 257. 


§ 6. From the death of Xystus to the death of Gaius, A.D. 258-295 
or 296. 


8-11. Four popes, Dionysius, Felix, Eutychianus, and Gaius, fall 
wholly within the period of peace that intervened between the close of 
the persecution of Valerian and the outbreak of the persecution of 
Diocletian. To the first of these, Dionysius, L gives, what it has so far 
done for no pope except Anteros, day and month of both ordination 
(July 22) and death (Dec. 26), with the figures vim. 11. 111 for the dura- 
tion of his pontificate. The date given for his death differs by one day 
from the date assigned to him in the list of ‘depositions’, Dec. 27: 
either the burial did not take place till the day after death, or one of 
the two dates is wrong, the confusion between vii kal. Jan. and vi kal. 
Jan. being an easy one. But the figure for the months, 1, does 
not square with the interval from July to December: and once more 
the Leonine list comes to our assistance, with the correct duration- 
number vill. v. 1111. No corruption of cyphers is easier than that from 
v to 11 (vi to m1 &c.) or vice versa. 

So far so good. But we have not yet settled from what year we are 
to reckon the commencement of Dionysius’s pontificate. Persecution 
caused an interval after the death of his predecessor in August 258: 
but apart from the consulships—which throughout this enquiry are 
excluded from consideration—L gives us no information of the length 
of the interval during which ‘presbyteri praefuerunt’, and so does not 
shew whether Dionysius was consecrated in the July of 259 or 260 or 
any succeeding year—though naturally we shall prefer to assume as brief 
a vacancy as possible. 

Here is a plain case for the application of our Sunday test: and 
July 22 in A.D. 259 was not Sunday, but Friday. The Roman date, 
a.d. x1 kal. Aug., might be confused with a.d. x, or conceivably with 
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a.d. x: but the Sunday was on a.d. vit, a figure too remote from XI 
for any likelihood of confusion. And since the duration-number and 
the day of death as fixed above combine so well with a. d. x1 kal. Aug. 
as to exclude any large alteration of month and day, the alternative that 
forces itself on us is to alter the year. We cannot alter it backwards, 
for in July, a.p. 258, Xystus was still pope. But we can move it 
forwards, and in fact July 22 was a Sunday in a.p. 260, and the 
duration-numbers of L, as corrected for the months by the Leonine 
list, vit. v. 111,. will run from July 22, A.D. 260 to Dec. 26, a. D. 268. 
Lightfoot arrives at the same result as far as the date of death is 
concerned, but as he accepts the datum of the consulships (as in almost 
every other case) and so fixes the accession-year to A. D. 259, he has to 
alter the cypher for the years in the duration-number given by both 
Liberian and Leonine lists from vii to vii,’ with the result that the 
consecration falls on a Friday. Our result preserves the year-number 
of the two lists, and at the same time gives a Sunday consecration. It 
is a striking instance of the worthlessness of the dating by consulships. 

g. The next pope was Felix, to whom L allots v. x1. xxv. In the 
depositio his burial is marked on a. d, 111 kal. Jan. = Dec. 30. Reckon- 
ing back from this serminus ad quem, the terminus a quo of the duration- 
number will fall in the first week of January, and with that agrees the 
evidence as to the death of Dionysius in the last week of December. 
The months of Felix are therefore certain enough, m. x1 of L being 
established as correct against the m.1 of the Leonine list, and m. 111 of 
Z.P. The days are xxv in all three authorities, which would fix the 
consecration-day to Jan. 5. As Dionysius died at the end of 268 we 
have to ask which was the first Sunday in January 269, and we find 
it was Jan. 3. This then is to be assumed as the starting-point for 
Felix’s tenure, and his death should therefore fall on Dec. 28. The 
cypher in the defositio may be an error for a.d. 111 kal. Jan.: or the 
burial may have fallen (exceptionally) two days after death. 

The year of death raises a more serious difficulty. The Leonine list 
and Z./. both give 1111 as the cypher for the years in the duration-number 
of Felix ; and though the preservation of the true month-number in L 
alone gives some presumptive weight to its year-number v, yet the 
total v of Eusebius (#7. Z. and Chron.) agrees much more nearly with 
111. X1 than with v. x1, It is possible therefore that we ought to date 
the death of Felix rather in Dec. 273 with Leonine list and Z. P. 


than in Dec. 274 with L. We must see which works out best for the 
succeeding popes. 


1 Lightfoot appeals, in part support of this change, to the number vii given as 
the years of Dionysius in Eusebius (//. E. vii 30, and Chron. Ann. Abr. 2282). But 
the round number vii is practically as near to vil. v as to VIII. Vv. 
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10. Eutychianus’s duration-number is vit. x1. 11 in L, which alone 
merits to be taken into account on this occasion, since both Leonine 
list and Z. P. have 1. 1. 1, figures obviously inserted to fill up a hiatus.’ 
In the depositio his day is a.d. v1 id. Dec. = Dec. 8, while L gives his 
death as a.d. vii id. Dec. = Dec. 7. Reckoning back x1. 111 for the 
months and days we arrive at Jan. 4 for his ordination, if the day of 
death of L be accepted as correct, the ‘deposition’ having followed on 
the next day. In Jan. 274 the first Sunday of the year fell on Jan. 4, 
in Jan. 275 on Jan. 3: in either case this would be the first Sunday 
after Dec. 28-30, the limits of possible days for the death of Felix. 
Eutychianus’s figures are therefore more favourable to the term Jan. 4, 
274—Dec. 7, 282, but they cannot be said to exclude the alternative 
term Jan. 3, 275—Dec. 7, 283. 

11. In the case of Gaius our documents, especially L, supply more 
data. His duration-number is xu. 111. vii in L, x1. m1. xu in Leonine 
list and Z. P., the two sets of numbers being obviously not independent : 
the xv years of Eusebius (both 7. Z. and Chron.) is more likely to be 
a corruption of x11 than of x1, and so far supports the year-number of L 
against the other two. The accession-day is given in L as xvi kal. Jan., 
Dec. 17 (we have seen that his predecessor’s death fell not earlier than 
Dec. 6), and the day of death as x kal. Mai., April 22, which coincides 
with the defositio, Clearly the four months on which our authorities 
are agreed are correct, and the seven days of L are nearer the mark than 
the twelve of the others: even seven is, if our other da¢a are correct, 
slightly too high, though it is probably open to us to count not from 
(Dec.) 17 to (April) 22, but from xvi kal. (Jan.) to x kal. (Mai.). Here 
is just a case where the Sunday test comes to our help. The possible 
years being 282 and 283, Dec. 17 fell in the former year on Sunday, in 
the latter on Monday. In the former case the accession-day, a.d. xvi 
kal. Jan., is correct, but we must alter the days in the duration-number 
from vir to vi. In the latter case the days in the duration-number, vu, 
are right, but the accession-day must be changed from a.d. xv1 to 
a. d. xvii kal, Jan., Dec. 16. Either change is a very simple one. In 
either case the vacancy is one of about ten days. 

Once more, we have more difficulty with the years than with the 
months and days. The two years open for the death of Eutychianus, 
and therefore for the accession of his successor, are 282, 283: twelve 
years and four months will take us to either April 295 or April 296, the 
much less probable alternative for Gaius’s tenure of eleven years and 
four months to either April 294 or April 295. Asa matter of fact the 


1 By exception the frescoes in the Basilica of St Paul come to the assistance of 
L, with vit, x. m1. And the ‘eight months’ of the Chronicle of Eusebius-Jerome is 
presumably a corruption (in its ultimate source) from ‘ eight years’. 
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least probable of these three years for the death of Gaius is ruled out, 
as we shall see in a moment, by what we know of the chronology of his 
successor Marcellinus: so that we can confidently reduce the extent of 
the doubt to the two years 282, 283 for Gaius's accession, and the two 
years 295, 296 for his death. 


§ 7. Zhe popes of the great persecution, A.D. 295 or 296 to 314. 


12, With Marcellinus we approach the era of the great persecution, 
for he was in office as Eusebius expressly tells us (#7. Z. vii 32) when 
it broke out, and the stories of his lapse that loom so large in the 
Donatist controversy and find their echo in the Zier Pontificalis all 
bring him into direct relations with it. His serminus ad quem falls 
accordingly after at least the first of the persecuting edicts, that of 
Feb. 303: and as his duration-number is eight years and something 
over (VIII. 111. xxv in L, vit. 1. xvi in Z. P.: the Leonine list omits 
him altogether), and his accession-day according to L is June 30, it 
follows that, if these da¢a can be trusted, he cannot have been conse- 
crated earlier than A. D. 295. 

As between the two years left open for his accession, 295 and 296, the 
day given in L, 30 June, favours the former year, since it fell on Sunday 
in that year, on Tuesday in 296. But it must not be overlooked that 
a very slight change, prid. kal, Iun. for prid. kal. Iul., would give us 
Sunday, May 31, 296, and this change has also the advantage of reducing 
the length of the vacancy between the death of Gaius on April 22 and 
the accession of Marcellinus from ten weeks to less than six. Accord- 
ingly two alternatives are open for the consecration of Marcellinus, 
Sunday, June 30, 295, and Sunday, May 31, 296. 

From these two alternative accession-days—the only two that on 
the data before us seem at all possible—the duration-numbers in L, 
VIII. 111. XXv, would bring us to 25 October, 303, and 25 September, 304, 
respectively ; while if we prefer to experiment with the figures of Z. P., 
VIII. 1111. XVI, we arrive at either 16 November, 303, or 16 October, 304. 
No one of these four possibilities is however reconcileable with the date 
of the defositio on Jan. 15, and we seem as far from a satisfactory 
synthesis as ever. 

We may however profitably look on to the end of the persecution 
period, in order to see whether it may not be possible to find some 
terminus ad quem from which we may work backwards towards Mar- 
cellinus. And in fact the chronology of the last pope on our list, 
Miltiades, can be established with practical certainty. The interval 
between the outbreak of the persecution and the consecration of 
Miltiades has to cover what remained of the papacy of Marcellinus, the 
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papacies of Marcellus and Eusebius, and any ‘cessations’ of the 
episcopate which the persecution may have brought about. 

15. From the death of Miltiades and accession of Silvester in Jan. 
314 the Liberian list assumes the character of a contemporary record, 
and all the dafa, duration-numbers, accession-day, deposition-day, con- 
sulships, Sundays, are absolutely consistent with one another. 
Silvester’s ordination on Sunday, January 31, 314, followed at an interval 
of just three weeks the defositio of Miltiades on a.d. mu id. Jan. 
= Jan. 10, 314. The duration-numbers of Miltiades are 11. vi. vim1 in 
L, 11 years (months and days having dropped out) in the Leonine 
list, 1111 also in Jerome’s Chronicle. L being therefore our only precise 
guide, we start from its figures, and reckoning back from January 10, 
314, we arrive at July 2, 310. Now a.d. vi non. Jul., = July 2, is 
actually the accession-day given in L: and in 310 it did fall on 
a Sunday. Of the correctness of this date there can therefore be no 
reasonable doubt ; and if L gives the consulships of 311 as those of the 
accession, so much the worse for the consulships. Once more we have 
reason to repeat the caution inculcated in this paper, that the consul- 
ships of the Liberian list ought to be, if not entirely neglected, at least 
only used as a quite subsidiary argument. The Sunday test, the 
duration-number in L, the year-number in Jerome and the Leonine list, 
all combine against them.’ 

There remains over, then, a period of not more than some seven 
years—reckoning back from July 2, 310—within which room has to be 
found for the close of Marcellinus’s term, the ‘cessatio episcopatus’, 
and the tenures of Marcellus and Eusebius. 

On another occasion I hope I may be able to attack the problem of 
the chronology of Roman Church affairs during these seven years 
A. D. 303-310. But the problem is not an easy one. We are extra- 
ordinarily ill informed about the effects of the persecution upon the 
internal economy of the Church; we have only to compare the data 
with those available for the decade of the Decian and Valerian per- 
secutions, A.D. 250-260, in order to be at once conscious of the 
difference. It is certain that the attitude towards the Church of 
the emperors who happened to be successively masters of the city must 
have affected the history of the Roman episcopate: the chronology in 
particular of the ecclesiastical policy of Maxentius is a necessary 
preliminary. Mommsen (Liber Pontificalis p. lv) has started this 
enquiry on right lines, and he is right also, I think, in giving more 
credit than other scholars have sometimes given to the traditions of the 


1 It should be mentioned that Lightfoot, though he follows Duchesne in the dating 
311-314, expresses a good deal of hesitation (S. Clement i 285, 298). Mommsen 
assumes the year 311 without discussion, 17). Ponti. p. liv. 
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fall of Marcellinus, of the disciplinary attitude of Marcellus and 
Eusebius, and of the exile of the latter. But his own solution of the 
difficulties does not seem to me to be altogether happy. 

Meanwhile I append a table embodying the results at which we have 
so far arrived. 


Name. Ordination-day. Duration, End of term, Vacancy. 
Pontianus Sunday 22 Aug. 230? [v. ii. vii.] 29 Oct. 235 24d. 
Anteros » 22 Nov. 235 i. xi(xii), 3 Jan. 236 7d. 
Fabian 9, ToJan. 236 — xiii. x. 20 Jan. 250 


[Persecution of Decius : interval of rather over a year.] 


16 1od. 
23 } June 251? { 


Cornelius Sunday { .. Mar.251? ii. iii, x. 

















3d. 
5] Lucius 99 26 June 253 Viii. x. 5 Mar. 254 7d. 
Stephen » «ta Mar. a54? iii, iii. xxi, 2 Aug. 257 B 
Xystus a Sunday in Aug. 257 xi. 2 6 Aug. 258 
[Persecution of Valerian : interval of nearly two years. ] 
Dionysius Sunday 22 July 260 viii. v. iiii. 26 Dec. 268 8d. 
Felix P 3 Jan. 26 bg a. a= i< Dec 273} oun 
: a 26 . oo 29 «274 6d. 
4 Jan. 274 282 
10] Eutychianus__se,, or viii, xi. iii, 7 Dec. er | isz 
3 Jan. 275 283 
_ , 17 Dee. 282 xii (xi). iii. vi sail ort {62 
16 Dec. 283 as 296 we 
o June 2 i 
Marcellinus ” si or "| — be ' } [15 Jan. 304?] 
vil, vi. ? 
31 May 296 
[Persecution of Diocletian: intervalof 1% ] 
Marcellus ? i, Vii. Xx. ? 
Eusebius ? iiii, 7? 2 
15] Miltiades Sunday 2 July 310 iii. vi. viii, ‘To Jan. 314 


C. H. TuRNER. 
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L’EGLISE CATHEDRALE DE PARIS AU 
Vie SIECLE. 


La premitre pierre de l’église actuelle de Notre-Dame de Paris fut 
posée en 1163: pour parler moins précisément, les travaux de construc- 
tion furent commencés cette année-la. L’évéque qui les entreprit, 
Maurice de Sully, était évéque de Paris depuis le 12 octobre 1160. La 
nouvelle église, dont le chevet fut construit d’abord, — il était & peu prés 
terminé en 1177, et le maitre-autel fut consacré le 19 mai 1182, — était 
construite en arritre de la cathédrale préexistante, qui allait rester 
debout tant que la nouvelle ne serait pas encore habitable.* Mais on 
dut démolir de bonne heure (peut-étre avant 1170) une église qui était 
au chevet de la vieille cathédrale et qui portait le vocable de Saint- 
Etienne. 

Le miracle serait grand que l’église primitive efit subsisté sans avoir 
jamais été rebatie depuis ses origines jusqu’en 1163. Si, vers 1110, on 
appelait nova ecclesia (comme I’a relevé l’abbé Lebeuf), et si vers 1150 
Suger lui donna un vitrail célébre, qui plus tard fut utilisé dans la rose 
nord du transept de la cathédrale de Maurice de Sully, apparemment 
elle n’était plus la basilique du temps de Grégoire de Tours et de 
Fortunat. On a de bonnes raisons de croire, en effet, que la cathédrale 
de Paris fut reconstruite au commencement du x1I® siécle, donc dans 
le style roman de I’'Ile-de-France.* La cathédrale romane dut étre 
élevée sur les fondations de l’édifice antérieur. M. Mortet, qui a mis une 
érudition trés attentive 4 étudier la préhistoire de Notre-Dame, pense 
avoir trouvé trace, trace bien fugitive, il est vrai, d’une réfection de la 
cathédrale dans les premiéres années du 1x® siécle.* Nous aurions eu 


1 M. Aubert, La cathédrale Notre-Dame de Paris (1909), pp. 6-7. V. Mortet, Etude 
hist, et archéol. sur la cathédrale et le palais épiscopal de Paris du VI* au XII* siécle 
(1888), pp. 41-44. 

2 Mortet, p. 39: ‘L’église de Saint-Etienne était, A cette époque, une église en 
ruines: les termes par lesquels elle est désignée dans le réglement royal de 1110 
[‘* muros veteris ecclesiae sancti Stephani . . . portas veteris ecclesiae,. . . acapite fracti 
muri veteris ecclesiae . ..’’ | ne permettent guére d’hésitation a ce sujet.’ 

8 Mortet, pp. 22-32. On a conjecturé que le tympan de la porte droite de la 
facade actuelle représentant la Vierge assise sur un trOne sous un dais, couronnée, 
nimbée, et l'enfant Jésus sur ses genoux, était le tympan de la porte unique de la 
cathédrale du xu° siécle. Mais cette théorie parait controuvée, 

* Mortet, pp. 16-17. 
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de la sorte une église romane au xuI° siécle, une église carolingienne au 
1x®, toutes deux sur les mémes fondations que |’église primitive. 

Notre sujet ainsi se limite, puisque c'est l’église antérieure au 
1x siécle, seule, qui retiendra notre attention. 

Nous possédons, des environs de I’an 700, le testament d’une dame 
nommée Ermenthrude, testament par lequel sont faits des legs 4 diverses 
églises de Paris. Je cite: 


.. - baselicis constitutis Parisius, id est: baselicae sancti Petri..., 
baselicae domnae Mariae . . ., baselicae domni Stefani. .., baselicae 
domnt Gervasi . .., baselicae sancti Sinfuriani . . ., sacrosanctae 
ecclistae civitatis Parisiorum . .., baselicae sancte Cruces vel domni 
Vincenti..." 


Dans cette énumération, la cathédrale, qui hérite d’un plat d’argent 
de cinquante sols, est désignée par la formule sacrosancta ecclisia civitatis 
Parisiorum, Véglise par excellence, l’église qui n’a pas besoin d’étre 
désignée par le nom des saints ses patrons, comme on fait pour la 
basilique de Saint-Pierre, la basilique de Saint-Gervais, la basilique de 
Saint-Symphorien, la basilique de la Sainte-Croix ou de Saint-Vincent.’ 
Notez l'emploi du terme Jdasi/ica; la cathédrale seule est appelée 
ecclesia. On a inféré de cette terminologie que la dasilica domnae 
Mariae et la basilica domni Stefani v’avaient rien de commun avec 
la cathédrale, et —ceci est beaucoup plus hasardé — devaient étre les 
petites églises de la rive gauche qui portérent dans la suite le vocable de 
Notre-Pame-des-Champs et le vocable de Saint-Etienne-des-Grés.* Nous 
ne croyons pas que cette distinction soit recevable. 

En effet, on n’a pas la preuve que ces deux églises de la Vierge et de 
Saint-Ftienne aient existé sur la rive gauche au vii® sitcle ni au vine. 
Nous connaissons, par contre, dans la Cité, une église de Saint-Etienne, 
celle-la méme qui disparut A la fin du x1 siécle, quand Maurice 
de Sully construisit Notre-Dame et qui était située approximativement 
sur l’emplacement du transept actuel (le portail sud du transept porte le 
nom de saint Etienne). Cette église de Saint-Ftienne est tout indiquée 
pour étre la dasilica domni Stefani du testament d’Ermenthrude. 

Or, dans un document daté de 690, contenant les donations faites 
par un fidéle nommé Vandemir et sa femme nommée Ercamberte 
& diverses églises de Paris, il est fait mention entre autres églises de la 


1 R. de Lasteyrie, Cartulaire général de Paris, t. i (1887), p. 21. 

2 Saint-Pierre ou basilique des Saints-Apotres est la basilique out fut enterrée 
sainte Geneviéve et qui portera plus tard son nom ; Saint-Vincent est la basilique 
qui deviendra Saint-Germain-des Prés ; Saint-Symphorien est une église conjointe 
a Saint-Vincent et dans laquelle saint Germain, qui l’avait fait construire, a été 
enterré d’abord. 

5 Mortet, p. 3. 
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‘basilica domne Vincente’ dans laquelle ‘(vir vene)rabilis Audcharius 
abba praeesse veditur’, et, en téte de toutes les églises qui regoivent des 
donations, de la ‘dasilica domnae Stefanae in Parisius ubi domnus 
Sigofridus pontefex pracesse veditur’.' Cette basilica domnae Stefanae, 
comme écrit incorrectement l’acte de donation de 690, a toute apparence 
d’étre la méme que la basilica domni Stefani d’Ermenthrude, et ce n’est 
pas une petite église de la rive gauche, mais bien l’église ot sitge l’évéque 
de Paris.? 

Une difficulté se pose aussit6t: comment expliquer que l’évéque 
ait sa cathedra dans une église autre que la cathédrale (sacrosancta 
ecclisia civitatis Parisiorum) et que la basilica domnae Mariae d’Ermen- 
thrude? Nous cherchions la cathédrale, et nous en trouvons trois. — 
On a beaucoup écrit sur ce petit probléme, dont nous n’avons pas de 
solution décisive. Tout bien considéré, j’incline 4 penser que l’évéque 
Sigofridus avait sa cathedra simultanément dans la Jdasilica domni 
Stefani et dans la basilica domnae Mariae, et que les deux basiliques 
voisines, réunies peut-étre, n’en faisaient théoriquement qu’une qui était 
la sacrosancta ecclisia civitatis Parisiorum, Vecclesia matrix. A Vappui 
de cette hypothése on peut faire valoir le fait de existence, non pas de 
trois basiliques, mais de deux, sur l’emplacement de la Notre-Dame de 
Maurice de Sully, fait archéologiquement certain. On peut faire valoir 
cet autre fait que, y ayant deux édifices, le vocable fut, du moins a la 
fin du vie siécle, ramassé en un seul, auquel s’ajouta le nom de saint 
Germain. Un jugement de Charlemagne de 775 deésigne la cathédrale 
sous le vocable de ‘ecclesia sancti (sic) Mariae vel sancti Stephani et 
sancti Germani’.’ Il y eut ensuite flottement. Un dipléme de Louis 
le Pieux, en 814, la désigne par la formule ‘ecclesia sanctae Mariae 
semper virginis et sancti Stephani protomartyris atque sancti Germani 
confessoris, in quorum honore ipsa sedes Parisiaca dicata est’.* Puis, au 
cours du 1x® siécle, le nom de saint Germain disparait. Enfin, dans un 
dipléme de 867, la Vierge est devenue seule patronne: ‘ Zec/esia sanctae 
Dei genetricis et semper virginis Mariae.* Les variations du vocable 
de la cathédrale, entre 690 et 867, évoluent dans le sens de |’élimination 
de saint Etienne. 

On objecte que la dasi/ica qui n’était pas proprement sancti Stefani ne 
portait pas avant la seconde moitié du viur® siécle le vocable sanctae 


1 De Lasteyrie, p. 17. 

2 On pourra voir dans Lebeuf, Histoire de la ville et de tout le diocése de Paris, t. i 
(€édit. de 1883), p. 6, opinion ancienne, qui conclut de 1a que saint Etienne a été 
le patron primitif de la cathédrale de Paris. 

8 De Lasteyrie, p. 31 (diplome original), Le texte dans P. L. t. xcvii, pp. 945-946. 

* De Lasteyrie, p. 40 (original). 

5 Ibid. p. 64 (original). Mortet, pp. 4-6. 
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Mariae. On nous dit: Vous invoquez un dipléme de 528 dans lequel 
Childebert Iet parle de la mater ecclesia Parisiaca dédiée ‘in honore 
sanctae Mariae matris Domini nostri Ihesu Christi’, et un passage de 
la Vita sancti Clodoaldi qui parle de ‘matri ecclesiae eiusdem civitatis 
widelicet sanctae Mariae’. Or \a Vita sancti Clodoaldi, \oin d’étre 
contemporaine de saint Cloud (+ 560), parle de la cathédrale de Paris 
dans le style du x® siécle.2 Il en est de méme, sans doute, du 
dipléme de 528, qui n’est connu que par des copies du x® et du 
x11® siécle.* 

Mais il serait inoui que l’église cathédrale de Paris fait demeurée 
sans patron jusque dans la seconde moitié du vine siécle. Toute 
église avait un saint éponyme, c’est une loi liturgique qui, 4 dater du 
ve siécle, est sans exception. Au vi® siécle, la Vierge Marie était un 
vocable aimé en pays gallican: Historia Francorum de Grégoire de 
Tours nous fait connaitre une dasilica sanctae Mariae 4 Poitiers, une 
& Toulouse, une & Tours ;‘ Zn gloria confessorum, une basilica sanctae 
Mariae i Lyon.’ Si donc la cathédrale de Paris est, & ’époque caro- 
lingienne, dédiée 4 la Vierge, le vocable ne date pas nécessairement de 
cette époque. 


1 Ce diplome est le plus ancien du cartulaire de Paris. De Lasteyrie, p. 1. 

2 E. Le Blant, Inscriptions chrétiennes de la Gaule antérieures au VIII* siécle, t. i 
(1856), pp. 300-301, donne I’inscription funéraire de saint Cloud, qui est en méme 
temps l’inscription dédicatoire de l’église par lui édifiée & Novigentum (Saint- 
Cloud) oi il était enterré : 

Artubus hunc tumulum Chlodoaldus consecrat almis, 
editus ex regum stemmate perspicuo, 
qui velitus regni septrum relinere caduct 
basilicam studuit hanc fabricare Deo, 
aecclesiaeque dedit matricis iure tenendam 
urbis pontefici quique foret parisi. 
On conclura de la que, a la date oi cette épitaphe fut composée, l’église cathédrale 
de Paris était désignée par l’expression ecclesia matrix,\’église-mére, C’est l'inter- 
prétation de Le Blant, loc. cit, — La Vita Clodoaldi (n. 12, éd. Krusch, p. 356) 
dépend de l’inscription ci-dessus, Elle dit: ‘, . . monasterium (pour bastlicam) .. . 
aedificavit, atque matri ecclesiae (pour ecclesiae matric’) eiusdem civitatis, videlicet 
sanctae Mariae, perpetuo habendum testamento delegavit.’ Hincmar, qui connait 
le fait, écrit: ‘Villam ... matri aecclesiae Parisius civitatis...donavit’, Vita 
Remigit, 20 (éd. Krusch, p. 313). 

5 Mortet, p. 2. 

4 Histor. Francor. x 31 (éd. Omont-Collon, p. 461) pour Tours, ot la con- 
struction de la basilica sanctae Mariae infra muros urbis est entreprise par l’évéque 
Ommatius, au commencement du vi® siécle. La basilica sanctae Manae de Poitiers 
a été construite par sainte Radegonde, donc dans la seconde moitié du v1° siécle 
(ibid, ix 42, p. 404). Sur la basilica sancte Mariae Tholosa, voyez ibid. vii 10 
(p. 260). 

5 In glor. conf. 64 (éd. Arndt, pp. 785-786). 
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Grégoire de Tours mentionne & plusieurs reprises la cathédrale de 
Paris, grace 4 lui nous savons quelque chose de ce qu’elle était a la fin 
du vie siécle. 

En 585, un violent incendie dévora la Cité de Paris. Le feu prit, 
par l’imprudence d’une femme, dans une maison attenant au pont du 
petit bras de la Seine: ‘ Zrat domus haec prima secus portam, que ad 
mediam diem pandit egressum. Le feu gagna les prisons, dont les 
prisonniers, & qui saint Germain apparut miraculeusement, s’échap- 
pérent sur son ordre, et allérent se réfugier ‘ad dasilicam sancti Vincenti, 
in qua sepulcrum habetur beati antestitis’. Le feu s’étendit 4 toute la 
Cité, ‘per totam civitatem’, et jusqu’a Vautre porte (celle du pont 
donnant accés 4 la rive droite) oti est une chapelle de saint Martin, 
‘ad aliam portam, in qua beati Martini oraturium habebatur? a 
l’incendie s’arréta, grace & la protection de saint Martin. L’incendie 
avait donc pris au pont (du midi) et consumé toutes les maisons 
jusqu’é lautre pont. Mais l’église fut épargnée et ses maisons avec 
elle: ‘ Verumtamen ecclesia cum domibus suis non sunt aduste’ Et 
Grégoire ajoute: ‘ Agebat enim hac urbem quasi consecratam fuisse 
antiguitus, ut non ibi incendium praevaleret, non serpens, non glerus 
aparuisset.’* 

Je lis ecclesia cum domibus suis, quitte & accorder ecclesia cum domibus 
suis avec adustae au pluriel. Agebat est apparemment pour Azedaz, c’est-d- 
dire Aiebant. Jhésite a lire hanc urbem dans un récit ou la moitié de 
la Cité vient de flamber. Faut-il entendre: Azebant hac urbem quast 
consecratam fuisse dans ce sens que la ville aurait été consacrée par la 
présence de sa cathédrale, hac [ ecclesia? Ce serait fort séduisant, trop 
peut-étre. Abstenons-nous de traduire! Mais je crois sire la lecture 
ecclesia cum domibus suis: on a ainsi lieu de penser que Grégoire désigne 
les édifices qui font partie de Vecc/esia, comme doivent étre la maison de 
l’évéque, les maisons des clercs, et sans doute le baptistére, peut-étre un 
xenodochium. Du moins on conclura de ce texte que l’ecc/esia en 585 
était dans la partie orientale de la Cité, 4 l’est de la voie transversale qui 
joignait les deux ponts de lile. L/’ecc/esia formait un groupe d’édifices.? 

Un texte plus explicite de Grégoire de Tours se trouve au livre vi de 
Historia Francorum et se rapporte & un événement de l’année 583. 

1 Histor. Francor. viii 33 (pp. 330-332). L’édition Arndt, p. 349, lit : ‘ Verum- 
tamen aeclesiae cum domibus suis non sunt adustae. Aiebat enim, hanc urbem 
quasi consecratam fuisse antiquitus, ut non ibi incendium praevaleret, non serpens, 
non gliris apparuisset.’ (Glis, gliris, glerus =/oir.) 

2 Fortunat, Vita Sancti Germani, xiv (éd. Krusch, p. 15), mentionne un oratorium — 
qui faisait partie de l’habitation de |’évéque de Paris. Plus loin (xxi, p. 16), il fait 
mention d'un baptisterium, et d’un malade qui se roule ‘ per baptisterii pavimentum ’, 


Plus loin (xxiii, p. 16), la résidence de l'évéque est appelée domus ecclesiae, ou 
encore (Ixxv, p. 27) domus pour la distinguer de l'ecclesia. 
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Le comte Leudaste, espérant rentrer en grace auprés de la reine 
Frédégonde, se présente devant elle un dimanche dans l’église sainte 
de Paris et se jette 4 ses pieds en lui demandant pardon: ‘.. . regi 
Parisius revertenti, die dominico in ecclesia sancta reginae pedibus pro- 
volvitur, veniam depraecans. La reine le repousse avec horreur et on 
le jette hors du lieu saint: ‘ Zune repulso eo a loco sancto, missarum 
sollemnia celebrata sunt’ Quand la messe est finie, le roi et la reine 
sortent de l’église: ‘. . . egresso rege cum regina de ecclesia sancta.’ 
Leudaste les suit sur la place: ‘... Leodastisgue ad plateam est pro- 
secutus.’ Sur la place donnent des maisons de marchands, dont les 
boutiques sont ouvertes: Leudaste va et vient de lune & lautre, 
‘domus negutiantum circumiens’, examinant les marchandises, surtout 
les plus précieuses': ‘ J’achéterai ceci, et cela, car j’ai beaucoup d’or et 
d'argent’, affecte-t-il de dire. A ce moment surviennent les serviteurs de 
la reine, ‘veginae puert’; ils entourent Leudaste et veulent le ligoter ; 
Leudaste dégaine, les autres aussi et foncent sur lui, un des assaillants 
lui porte un coup violent sur la téte. Leudaste prend la fuite, ‘ cumgue 
per pontem urbis fugiret’, il fait un faux pas au milieu du pont, il tombe 
et il est fait prisonnier.? 

Grégoire de Tours a tracé 14 un croquis d’une rare finesse, une 
description du cceur de Paris en 583, une topographie ot se situe 
admirablement la cathédrale, et aussi la description d’une matinée de 
dimanche, le roi et la reine venant assister a l’office du matin, l’évéque 
célébrant les missarum sollemnia en leur présence et en présence de 
tout le peuple chrétien. Puis, devant la cathédrale, la p/atea, avec ses 
boutiques de luxe, dont Leudaste fait le tour: ‘. .. domus negutiantum 
circumiens, species rimatur, argentum pensat atque diversa ornamenta 
prospicit, dicens: Haec et haec conparabo, quia multum mihi aurum 
argentumque resedit.’ 

L’année d’aprés, 584, le roi Chilpéric a été assassiné 4 Chelles. La 
reine Frédégonde accourt aussit6t se réfugier 4 Paris avec ses trésors. 
‘ Parisius advenit, écrit Grégoire de Tours, ... ad ecclesiam confugit 
adque a Ragnemundo fovetur episcopo”* Lecclesia est la cathédrale, 
ou l’évéque donne asile 4 la reine. Cependant Chilpéric, assassiné 
a Chelles et aussitét abandonné de tous les siens, n’aurait eu personne 


. 


1 Dans le récit de l’incendie de 585 il est fait mention de ces boutiques, Car 
l'incendie a été prédit par une femme qui en a eu révélation dans la basilique de 
Saint-Vincent : elle a vu lui apparaitre un homme tenant un cierge a la main et 
mettant le feu l'une aprés l'autre aux maisons des marchands, ‘ domus necutiantum 
ex ordine succendentem’ (p. 330). Grégoire de Tours n’aurait pas rapporté cette 
prophétie si elle n’avait pas été accomplie a la lettre. 

2 Histor. Francor. vi 32 (pp. 235-236). 

3 Ibid. vii 4 (p. 257). Cf. vii 15 (pp. 265-266). 
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pour lui rendre les derniers devoirs, si ’évéque de Senlis, Mallulfus, 
ne s’était trouvé la: l’évéque lava le corps, le revétit d’habits con- 
venables, et, aprés une nuit de pritres, le ramena a Paris, ot on 
Yenterra ‘in basilica sancti Vincenti’, pendant que Frédégonde con- 
tinuait 4 s’abriter dans la cathédrale, ‘Fredegundae regina in eclesia 
derelicta’.* On voit la, le plus clairement qu’il est désirable, comment 
la cathédrale est l’ecc/esia tout court, l’ecclesia par excellence. En 584, 
sa rivale est Saint-Vincent: Childebert Iet, le fils de Clovis, y a été 
enterré (en 568),’ tandis que Clovis et Clotilde ont été enterrés dans la 
basilique de Saint-Pierre ou Jdasilica sanctorum Apostolorum® Saint 
Germain, quand en 576 il meurt, est enterré & Saint-Vincent.* On 
n’enterre pas encore, semble-t-il, dans la cathédrale.® 

A ces premiers textes, on peut en joindre un autre, pris 4 Jn gloria 
confessorum de Grégoire de Tours. On y lit: 


Tumulum erat in vico Parisiorum, haud procul a loco in quo senior, 
ut aiunt, eclesia nuncupatur, nullo operto tegumine ; ibique in lapide 


habebatur scriplum: Hic REQUIESCIT CRISCENTIA SACRATA DEO 
PUELLA.® 


Vicus Parisiorum, terme qui s’oppose 4 Civitas Parisiorum, désigne 
chez Grégoire de Tours le territoire immédiatement au dela des portes 
de la ville, la Civitas étant & l’intérieur des portes.?’ La présence d’une 
sépulture chrétienne, l’inscription funéraire de cette vierge Crescentia 
inconnue d’ailleurs, fait aussit6t penser au cimetitre Saint-Marcel.* En 
effet, écrit M. de Pachtére, ‘il n’est qu’un endroit ot l’on ait enseveli 
régulitrement les chrétiens avant l’époque mérovingienne, c’est le 
cimetitre Saint-Marcel. C’est aussi le seul ot I’on ait trouvé jusqu’ici 


1 Histor, Francor, vi 46 (p. 249). 2 Ibid. iv 20 (p. 122). 

3 Ibid. ii 43 (p. 75). 4 Ibid. v 8 (p. 161). 

5 La Vita Genovefae virginis parisiensis, 12 (éd. Krusch, p. 219) mentionne le 
baptisterium de Paris oi, a l’approche d’Attila, Geneviéve fait prier les matrones de 
Paris. On y retrouve aussi la platea (n. 18, p. 223), Vecelesia (n, 23, Pp. 225). Mais 
cette piéce hagiographique ne parait pas antérieure au vi* siécle. 

® In glor. conf. 103 (éd. Arndt, p. 813). 

1 Histor. Francor. viii 33 (p. 331). 

® Ce point est bien mis en lumiére par F, G. de Pachtére, Paris a ’époque gallo- 
romaine (1912), pp. 131-133. Sur le cimetiére Saint-Marcel, ibid. pp. 137-139. Le 
cimetiére, écrit M. de Pachtére, avait une trés grande étendue : au sud, on I’a repéré 
sur le terrain de la manufacture des Gobelins, au nord, rue du Petit-Moine, au voisi- 
nage méme de la Biévre, a lest jusqu’a la rue Scipion, a l’ouest jusqu’a la rue Pascal. 
Voyez encore E, Le Blant, Inscriptions chrétiennes, t. 1, p. 277, commentant I’épitaphe 
chrétienne (fin du v® siécle) de Domina Barbara trouvée en 1753 ‘ derriére l’église 
parochiale de Saint-Martin du cloitre Saint-Marcel avec soixante-quatre sarcophages 
‘de pierre sans épitaphes’. Cette inscription est a la Bibliothéque Nationale. Les 
sarcophages et autres restes retrouvés du cimetiére Saint-Marcel sont au musée Car- 
navalet (section romaine et mérovingienne), 
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des inscriptions chrétiennes. On est donc invité 4 placer 14 le bourg 
ou fut enterrée Crescentia.’ On devra placer dans ce bourg, et dans le 
voisinage de ce cimetiére & ciel ouvert, |’église qui, au temps de Grégoire 
de Tours, 4 la fin du vie siécle, portait le nom de ‘la vieille église’, 
senior ecclesia. M. de Pachtére croit qu’on peut prendre le vocable en 
rigueur, et entendre ‘la vieille église’ au sens de ‘la vieille cathédrale’, 
par contraste avec la cathédrale plus jeune alors existante. Cette 
opinion, qui n’est pas nouvelle (elle a été proposée par Launoy), est 
motivée et séduisante. 

Les origines chrétiennes de Paris se rattacheraient 4 la senior ecclesia 
et devraient étre localisées dans la région qui, & travers tout le moyen 
age, a conservé le nom de l’évéque de Paris, saint Marcel.’ La cathé- 
drale qui supplanta la senior ecclesia dut étre élevée dans la Cité vers 
ce méme début du vé sitcle. M. de Pachtére croit pouvoir avancer 
qu’elle était construite ‘sous le bas cété méridional de l’église (actuelle) 
de Notre-Dame’. II est obligé de convenir néanmoins qu’on n’en 
a découvert aucun vestige. Cette cathédrale gallo-romaine, supposée dis- 
tincte de la cathédrale mérovingienne, est donc purement hypothétique. 
Et, en fait, les fouilles du parvis n’ont révélé qu’une cathédrale. 

Ces fouilles, les premitres du moins, datent de 1847. Elles ont 
révélé l’existence d’une basilique chrétienne, qui avait la méme orien- 
tation que Notre-Dame, sinon exactement le méme axe, et dont le seuil 
était 4 35 métres environ en avant de la facade actuelle’: son extrémité 
orientale, qui n’a pas été repérée, a dfi étre noyée dans les fondations 
des tours. Les fouilles de 1847, d’aprés V’inspecteur des fouilles, 
Wacquer, sont décrites par Albert Lenoir, dont nous citerons, en 
labrégeant a peine, le texte. 

‘Pendant l’hiver de 1847, une tranchée ouverte sur le parvis Notre- 
Dame, pour l’établissement d’un égout, ayant amené la découverte de 
quelques antiquités, les fouilles furent étendues sur la presque totalité de 
la place, et de nombreuses constructions de diverses époques sortirent 
de ces déblais. . . 

‘ Les constructions romaines se divisaient en deux groupes distincts ; 
les unes, situées vers larue Neuve-Notre-Dame ; 1a devait étre un édifice 
public important... Le second groupe de constructions romaines était 

1 Gregor. In glor. conf. 87 (éd. Arndt, p. 804) : ‘Marcellus vero Parisiacae urbis 
episcopus . .. nunc in ipsius civitatis vico quiescit.’ 

2 Mortet, p. 15. M. Lesprit, Le Jetinenr de Notre-Dame (Paris, Champion, 1912), 
p. 36, publie une lettre écrite au nom de l'inspecteur général des ponts et chaussées 
de Paris par l’ingénieur Legendre, ou on lit : ‘ D’aprés nos plus anciens itinéraires, 
le mesurage des routes nationales commence a un point situé sur I’'axe de Notre- 
Dame et & 30 métres de la fagade principale sur le parvis.’ De quand date le mesurage 


des routes aboutissant a Paris? II serait bien curieux que leur point de départ fat 
le seuil de l’ancienne cathédrale. 
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plus rapproché de la cathédrale... LA étaient évidemment des 
habitations. 

‘On reconnaissait que ces dernitres constructions avaient été 
détruites en partie pour élever un édifice qui en couvrait toute l’étendue 
et qui ¢tait d’origine chrétienne & en juger par la maniére dont était faite 
la magonnerie. La grande surface occupée par les murailles, leur forte 
épaisseur, la régularité de leurs dispositions en quatre lignes paralléles, 
formant une large nef et des bas cétés, précédés de fondations qui n’ont 
pu appartenir qu’A un porche et & ses distributions accessoires, tout 
contribuerait & faire admettre que ces ruines étaient celles de la basilique 
élevée par Childebert'; des fragments de la mosaique de cet édifice, 
publiés & la planche XXI, des colonnes en marbre d’Aquitaine, de 
7° centimétres de diamétre, un chapiteau qu’on verra plus loin 4 la 
planche XIX, confirment cette attribution.’ * 

Lenoir dit plus loin: 

‘Des colonnes en assez grand nombre, mais trés mutilées, ont été 
trouvées au parvis Notre-Dame, au milieu des ruines dont le plan est 
gravé a la planche XVII; elles sont en marbre noir et blanc dit grand 
antique. Le profil des astragales ou moulures qui ornent le haut indique 
qu’elles ont été exécutées & une époque de décadence. De nombreux 
fragments de colonnes semblables ont été trouvés jusque dans les sub- 
structions de l’église de Notre-Dame; elles décoraient la basilique 
construite en ce lieu par Childebert. Un seul chapiteau en marbre blanc, 
qui parait avoir appartenu au méme édifice, a été trouvé auprés de ces 
colonnes: la planche en présente le dessin ; il est trés mutilé, et la 
rudesse de la sculpture, les détails mal dessinés et mal composés qui 
le décorent, indiquent son origine mérovingienne ; il est, ainsi que 
deux colonnes, déposé au musée de Cluny.’ * 

Et encore : 

‘Au nombre des fragments découverts dans les fouilles du parvis 
Notre-Dame se trouvaient ceux de plusieurs pavés en mosaique offrant 
trois sujets de dessins variés. Ils ont été reproduits sur la planche XXI, 
et sont placés de maniére & faire connaitre les diverses combinaisons qui 
ornaient ces pavés, La fabrication était imparfaite ; des croix et des 

1 Nous nous expliquerons plus loin sur cette attribution, qui n’est pas fondée, 
on le verra. 

2 A, Lenoir, Statistique monumentale de Paris (Imprim. impériale, 1867), pp. 20-21. 
F. de Guilhermy, Jtinévaire archéologique de Paris (1855), p. 22, donne un dessin du 
chapiteau corinthien conservé a Cluny. 

% Lenoir, p. 23. E. du Sommerard, Catalogue et description des objets dart 
exposés au musée (de Cluny] (1884), p. 39, décrit trois ‘ colonnes en marbre antique 
trouvées dans les fouilles du parvis Notre-Dame en 1848’, sous lesn® 410-412, et un 
‘ chapiteau antique en marbre blanc trouvé au méme endroit la méme année’, sous 
le n° 413. Ces restes sont exposés dans la grande salle des thermes de Cluny. 
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triangles placés au milieu de plusieurs compartiments doivent faire 
admettre qu’ils étaient d’origine chrétienne, bien qu’ils fussent exécutés 
dans un syst®me analogue & celui qu’employaient les Romains. Ces 
mosaiques ont donc pu servir de pavé a la basilique de Childebert. .. 
La nef principale, les bas cétés et le sanctuaire de la basilique chré- 
tienne de la Cité devaient avoir des pavés différents.? De 1a peut-étre la 
cause des trois motifs de dessins variés reconnus dans les fragments de 
mosaique publiés sur la planche XXI. 

‘Le premier dessin . . . est formé de cercles enlacés offrant des tons 
blancs et noirs combinés de manitre 4 former une série de fleurons s’enle- 
vant sur le fond blanc du pavé. Au centre de chaque cercle est figurée une 
croix grecque ménagée en blanc au milieu de tons rouges et noirs. Ce 
dessin porte sa bordure composée de cercles tangents les uns aux autres 
et contenant alternativement une croix, puis un triangle ; la croix dessinée 
en blanc sur un fond noir, le triangle en noir sur un fond blanc. 

‘Le (second) dessin . . . est formé de courbes enlacées d’une fagon 
ingénieuse, un tracé le fait mieux comprendre qu’une description ; un 
ton blanc compose le’ fond sur lequel un large trait noir indique les 
contours variés des courbes. 

‘Le troisitme dessin ... formait la bordure d’un motif central qui 
a disparu presque entitrement. Ce pavé offrait trois tons différents, le 
rouge et le blanc servant alternativement de fond a de larges traits noirs, 
dessinant des cercles enlacés. Une large ligne en terre cuite d’un ton 
jaune foncé encadrait l’ensemble de cette mosaique, dont !’effet était plus 
riche et plus grave que celui des précédentes. Ces fragments sont au 
musée de Cluny.’* 

Des fouilles nouvelles, pratiquées en 1907 et en 1914, ont confirmé les 
résultats des fouilles de 1847, et ont donné quelques nouveaux frag- 
ments de colonnes et un remarquable débris de mosaique.* 


1 Le triangle, pour figurer la Trinité, est un symbole rare ; encore se retrouve- 
t-il en Afrique, 4 Rome, en Gaule. Voyez l’art. ‘ Dreieck’ de la Realencyklopddie 
der christl, Alterthiimer de Kraus, t. i (1882), pp. 378-379. Pour la Gaule, Le Blant, 
Inscript. chrét., t. i, p. 107. 

2 Les fragments de mosaique décrits par Lenoir et celui du musée Carnavalet 
paraissent avoir appartenu a des bordures. 

3 Lenoir, pp. 25-27. Du Sommerard, Catalogue, p. 375, n°* 4762-4766, mosaiques, 
ne mentionne pas les fragments que lui attribue Lenoir. M. Haraucourt, conser- 
vateur de Cluny, m’a confirmé oralement (24 mai 1916) la non-existence de ces 
fragments dans le musée dont il est conservateur. On ne les connait ni au musée 
Carnavalet, ni au musée de Saint-Germain-en-Laye. — Les trois fragments de 
Lenoir sont décrits dans I’J taire des iques de la Gaule et de ? Afrique (publié 
par l’Académie des Inscriptions), t. i, fasc. ii, p. 47, n° go8. Ledit inventaire 
ignore ou sont aujourd’hui les trois fragments. 

4 Commission municipale du Vieux Paris, année 1907, procés-verbaux (Paris, 1908), 
pp. 219-222: Rapport présenté par M. Charles Sellier, sur la découverte de quel- 
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Les éléments que les fouilles ont révélés permettent de concevoir notre 
cathédrale mérovingienne comme une église 4 plan basilical: une nef 
(de 25 métres de largeur) 4 deux bas cétés (chacun de 5 métres de 
largeur), la nef séparée de ses bas cétés par un alignement de colonnes 
de marbre veiné blanc et noir, surmontées de chapiteaux de marbre 
blanc 4 feuilles d’acanthe: le pavement était de mosaique, tout au 
moins les bordures étaient 4 dessins géométriques en rouge et noir sur 
fond blanc, ot revenaient comme motif principal des croix et des 
triangles. Des quelques morceaux de minces plaques de marbre 
retrouvés dans les fouilles, on peut conclure 4 ’hypothése de revétement 
de marbre pour les murs & lintérieur de la basilique. Quelques 
débris de tuiles 4 rebords font penser 4 une toiture de tuiles. La 
disposition des murs de fondation de la facade suggtre que l’église avait 
un narthex. I] serait invraisemblable qu’elle n’eQt pas possédé une 


ques vestiges de la basilique mérovingienne de la Cité, au parvis de l’église Notre- 
Dame. — En avril 1907, au cours de la construction d’un égout au droit de la fagade 
ouest de la cathédrale, on a retiré les vestiges de quatre murs supposés mérovingiens, 
et entre le troisiéme et le quatriéme quelques vestiges de magonnerie romaine. Ces 
derniers faisaient partie d’une murette qui suivait 4 peu prés la méme direction 
que les murs précédents, et que M. Sellier suppose étre le reste d’une ‘ construction 
antique démolie pour faire place a un édifice dont faisaient partie les quatre 
gros murs dont nous venons de parler’, A 2™,40 de profondeur, partant du 
troisiéme gros mur pour joindre la muretle romaine, une aire de béton, qui 
apparemment ‘formait le fond d’un dallage disparu ayant appartenu a l’édifice 
antique dont la susdite murette faisait partie’, M. Sellier estime que les gros murs 
par lui repérés ‘correspondent en grande partie 4 ceux découverts par Vacquer, 
lesquels, jusqu’a présent, d’éminents archéologues ont admis comme appartenant 
a la basilique élevée par Childebert I**’, et que les résultats des fouilles de 1907 
corroborent ceux des fouilles de 1847. Parmi les objets trouvés dans les fouilles 
de 1907, M. Sellier signale : deux fragments de tambours de colonnes en marbre 
veiné blanc et noir, dit grand antique; un fragment de mosaique ; quelques mor- 
ceaux de marbre, en plaques minces ayant pu appartenir 4 un revétement ; quel- 
ques débris de tuiles a rebords, M. Sellier joint 4 son rapport un plan oii est 
reporté le tracé des fouilles et des découvertes de 1847.— J’ajouterai que les 
fragments de colonnes en marbre grand antique, au nombre de trois, sont exposés 
en bonne place dans la section romaine et mérovingienne du musée Carnavalet (8° 
travée), M. Georges Cain et M. Ch. Magne ont eu |’extréme obligeance de faire 
chercher dans les magasins du musée et de me présenter le fragment de mosaique 
signalé par M. Sellier. Ce fragment est exactement dans la maniére du troisiéme 
fragment de Lenoir : le dessin est d'une bordure et fait de cercles enlacés : ils sont 
tracés en noir sur fond soit blanc soit rouge. Ce fragment, bien conservé, est un 
spécimen trés intéressant, que M. Georges Cain a l’intention de mettre en bonne 
place dans une vitrine de la section romaine et mérovingienne. M. Magne a fait le 
relevé des fouilles de 1914, qui confirment les données de 1907, et dont le rapport 
paraitra incessamment dans les procés-verbaux de la Commission municipale du 
Vieux Paris (juin 1916). 
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abside, mais on ne saurait dire si cette abside était ou n’était pas 
flanquée de deux absidioles.' 

Albert Lenoir vient de prononcer le nom du roi Childebert, Childe- 
bert IeT (511-558), le fils de Clovis, en supposant incontesté que la 
cathédrale parisienne a été batie par ce prince. Cette assertion est tirée 
d’une piéce de vers de Fortunat intitulée De ecclesia parisiaca, ow est 
décrite une somptueuse église batie par Childebert en effet, mais que, 
actuellement, on identifie avec la basilique parisienne de Saint-Vincent, 
non avec la cathédrale. Alors que, sur la rive gauche, Clovis (481-511) 
avait construit la basilique de Saint-Pierre ou des Saints-Apétres & 
Vinstigation de sainte Geneviéve, on ne comprendrait pas que la Cité 
n’efit pas possédé déja une cathédrale. Si fragile que soit Vautorité de 
la Vita Genovefae, on peut noter qu’elle parle d’un baptistére situé dans 
la Cité, 4 occasion de l’approche des Huns (448): un baptistére ne va 
pas sans une cathédrale. On a donc lieu de croire que la cathédrale 
primitive était antérieure 4 Childebert et 4 Clovis. II faut citer ce- 
pendant les vers de Fortunat De ecclesia parisiaca.* 

‘Si Pon vante la magnificence du temple de Salomon, celui-ci, ot 
Vart est égal, doit 4 la foi une beauté supérieure. Les vérités sublimes 
cachées jadis sous le voile de l’ancienne loi s’offrent ici sans voile aux 
regards des hommes. Les murs du temple de Jérusalem étaient revétus 
de métaux précieux ; ceux-ci, teints du sang du Christ, brillent d’un plus 
vif éclat. L’or, les marbres, le bois de cédre contribuérent 4 la décoration 
du Temple: l’Eglise a la croix, ornement et plus riche et plus vénérable. 

‘Le Temple, élevé & prix d’or, était destiné 4 périr: ’Eglise, qui a 
racheté le monde, repose sur des fondements inébranlables. Celle-ci, 
dont la splendide nef s’éléve sur des colonnes de marbre, 


Splendida marmorets attollitur aula columnis, 


parce qu’elle reste pure a une grace plus grande. Par ses fenétres de 
verre elle recoit les premiers rayons du jour et la main de lartiste 
a enfermé le jour dans son arche : 


Prima capit radios vitreis oculata fenestris, 
artificisque manu clausit in arce diem. 


‘ Dés le lever de l’aurore la lumiére l’inonde et remplit ses charpentes 
(laquearia): elle brille pareillement de ses propres rayons et elle 
étincelle quand le soleil manque. 


1 On calcule que la longueur d'une grande nef basilicale est, soit le double, soit 
le triple de sa largeur: la longueur de la grande nef aurait donc été de 50 a 75 
métres, 

2 Fortunat, Carm. ii 10 (éd. Leo, p. 39). Nous citons, en la retouchant, la 
traduction frangaise de Nisard. 
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‘ Le pieux roi Childebert a donné a son peuple ce gage impérissable de 
son amour. Dévoué de toute son Ame au service de Dieu, il a ajouté 
de nouvelles richesses au trésor inépuisable de l’Eglise. Véritable 
Melchisédech de ce temps, 4 la fois prétre et roi, laique il a fait une 
ceuvre de religion. 

Complevit laicus religionis opus. 


‘Tout en gouvernant les peuples, sans quitter son palais royal, il 
a été la gloire et le modéle du sacerdoce. I] est parti d’ici, 1a-bas il vit 
dans l’honneur de ses mérites, mais ici méme immortelle sera la louange 
de ses vertus. 
Hine abiens illic meritorum vivit honore: 
hic quoque gestorum laude perennis erit. 


La basilique de Saint-Vincent, construite par Childebert Ie" (511-558), 
était le lieu de sa sépulture: les vers de Fortunat louent Childebert de 
son ceuvre et font allusion 4 sa sépulture, Ainc adbiens. La basilique 
étant dédiée 4 la sainte croix' en méme temps qu’a saint Vincent, on 
comprend tout le sens du vers 


Hine venerabilior de cruce fulget honor. 


Si le titre DE ECCLESIA PARISIACA pose une petite énigme dont on n’a 
pas le mot, le contenu de la piéce ne laisse pas de doute sur l’intention 
de Fortunat, qui est de glorifier la basilique de Saint-Vincent et le roi 
qui la construisit.? 

Il ne sera pas dit pour autant que Fortunat n’a pas parlé de la cathé- 
drale de Paris, car Fortunat a écrit une piéce intitulée 4D cLerUM 
PARISIACUM,® qui dut combler de plaisir les destinataires, et qui est 
pour nous érudits pleine de traits instructifs. Elle s’ouvre par cet envoi : 
‘Tllustre compagnie, l’honneur et le sommet d’un ordre trés ample, péres 
que je vénére dans mon cceur, dans ma foi, dans ma religion...’ Ce 
clergé est celui de la cathédrale de Paris. 


Coetus honorifici decus et gradus ordinis ampli, 
guos colo corde fide religione patres ... 


Suivent quatorze vers dans lesquels le versificateur s’excuse de la 
rouille de ses doigts 4 manier le plectre et la lyre: c’est un peu long, du 
moins y apprenons-nous que les gens qu’il loue sont ses amis : 


Artis ad officium vester adegit amor. 


1 Cf. Fortunat, Vita sancti Germani, xlii (éd. Krusch, p. 20): ‘Item cum Parisius 
ad basilicam beatae crucis vir Dei procederet. . .’ 

2 Cette interprétation est acquise depuis Le Blant, Inscriptions chrétiennes, t. i, 
PP. 295-299, qui résume la controverse. 

5 Fortunat. Carm. ii 9 (pp. 37-39)- 
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Ce clergé est le génie, la gloire, la parure, et ’honneur de l’ecclesia, ot 
il s’acquitte de la douce tache du cursus assidu, c’est-A-dire du chant des 
psaumes, a l’office des vigiles nocturnes : 


Celsa Parisiaci clerus reverentia pollens, 
ecclesiae genium gloria munus honor, 
carmine dauitico divina poemata pangens, 
cursibus assiduis dulce revolvit opus. 


Ce clergé se compose de prétres et de diacres : 
Inde sacerdotes, leviticus hinc micat ordo. 


Les prétres sont des vieillards chenus, les diacres sont décorés de 
Pétole, insigne distinctif des diacres gallicans : 


Lllos canities, hos stola pulchra tegit. 


Les uns blancs des frimas de l’ge, les autres de l’étole qu’ils por- 
tent (vestibus albent), les uns pales, les autres rougissants : 


Et candunt rutilis lilia mixta rosis. 
Au milieu des prétres et des diacres est l’évéque Germain : 
In medios Germanus adest antistes honore. 


Et voici une rapide description de l’entrée processionnelle de l’évéque 
et de son clergé: ‘ Ilest précédé des diacres et suivi de l’ordo grave des 
prétres...; lui-méme s’avance lentement, comme un autre Aaron’. 
Fortunat fait valoir qu’il ne porte pas de costume spécial comme Aaron : 


Non lapides coccus cidar aurum purpura byssus 
exornant humeros, sed micat alma fides." 


Sit6t que la cloche sonne (signum mox tinnit in aures), il s’arrache 
au sommeil, il arrive le premier 4 l’église (advolat ante alios), et chacun 
arrive pour y prendre la place 4 chacun assignée. 

L’église se remplit de peuple. On chante l’office nocturne, de la 
nuit 4 la premiére pointe du jour, on chante en chants qui alternent : 


Pervigiles noctes ad prima crepuscula iungens, 
construit angelicos turba verenda choros.* 


1 Fortunat. Vita s, Germ, \xxii (p. 26) ‘.. . frequenter contentus una casula 
vel tunica quidquid erat residui nudum pauperem vestiebat, ut inops calefieret 
largitore algente.’ Et ibid. xxiii (p. 16): ‘. .. sancti palliolum’, petit manteau: il 
n’est pas question de pallium, 

2 Fortunat. Vita s. Germ. xii (éd. Krusch, p. 14) : ‘ Denique adeptus gradum 
curae pastoralis episcopus, de relico vero monachus persistebat. Hine se fre- 
quentantibus exercebat vigiliis, inde continuatis macerabat inediis. Pernoctabat 
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On hésitera & prendre & la lettre ce qui suit. Le poéte énonce que 
l'enfant accorde sa voix aux flites exigués, fait de sa gorge une filite, 
tandis que les vieillards donnent 4 leur gorge une sonorité de trompette. 
Nisard traduit: ‘ Les enfants adaptent leurs voix aux sons les plus faibles 
de l’orgue, les vieillards aux sons les plus forts.’ Mais il n’y a pas 
ombre d’orgue dans le texte latin.’ Fortunat a écrit: 


Hine puer exiguis attemperat organa cannis, 
inde senis largam ructat ab ore tubam. 


Fortunat a entendu comparer la voix des enfants a des flftes, la voix 


des vieillards 4 des trompettes. On ne donnera pas un autre sens aux 
vers qui suivent : 


Cymbalicae voces calamis miscentur acutis 
disparibusque tropis fistula dulce sonat: 

tympana rauca senum puerilis tibia mulcet, 
atque hominum reparant verba canora lyram. 


Fortunat développe et s’édifie: quelles vertus, quelle foi! Toute 
Yassemblée chante les psaumes, clercs, peuple, enfants, sous la conduite 
de Germain : 


Pontificis monitis clerus plebs psallit et infans? 


Heureuse cette armée qui marche avec Germain pour chef. O Moise, 
tends-lui la main et aide ce camp qui est digne du tien. 


Fortunat parle d’une église auprés de laquelle habite l’évéque de 


algida senectus per hiemem sustinens dupliciter frigus aetatis et temporis.. .’ Il 
s’agit la de vigiles privées, Cf. thid. xxiii (p. 16) : ‘ Nox in oratorio vigiliis ducitur’ ; 
xxv (p. 17) ; Ixxv (p. 26).— Mais Fortunat n’oublie pas de parler des vigiles célé- 
brées avec le clergé : ‘ Tertia noctis hora ingreditur in ecclesiam, non est egressus 
ulterius psallentium ab ordine, donec clariscente die decantatus sollemniter cursus 
universus consummaretur ex canone’ (sbid. Ixxv, p. 27). Dans certaines occasions 
les vigiles solennelles sont célébrées dans d’autres églises que la cathédrale. Ibid. lv 
(p. 23) : ‘Item cum ad basilicam beatissimorum Gervasi et Protasi vigilaturus acce- 
deret....’ 

1 Il faut dire cependant a la décharge de Nisard que Mabillon avait vu dans ces 
vers une preuve que Il’église-cathédrale de Paris avait un orchestre. De liturgia 
gallicana, p. 412: ‘Neque tantum vocum, sed etiam musicorum instrumentorum 
usum in Parisiaca ecclesia tunc fuisse subdit idem Pocta’. — On sait que l’orgue, 
au moins rudimentairement, est un instrument signalé au v° siécle. Saint Augustin 
a écrit, Enarr, in ps. lvi 16: ‘ Organa dicuntur omnia instrumenta musicorum. Non 
solum illud organum dicitur, quod grande est, et inflatur follibus ; sed quidquid 
aptatur ad cantilenam et corporeum est, quo instrumento utitur qui cantat, organum 
dicitur,’ Mais le chant d’église dans l’antiquité chrétienne s’interdisait tout accom- 
pagnement instrumental. Voy. A. Gastoué, Les origines du chant romain (1907), 
P. 45- 

® Fortunat. Vita s, Germ, li (p. 22): ‘ Andulfus ecclesiae Parisiacae clericus. . . .’ 
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Paris Germain, et dans laquelle l’évéque et ses clercs célébrent |’office 
nocturne au chant des psaumes. Il y a de grosses voix sonores comme 
des trompettes, et des voix fifitées d’enfants: ce dernier trait va 
s’éclairer. 

Le méme Fortunat, en effet, 4 la demande de saint Germain de Paris, 
consentit 4 écrire une Vita sancti Marcelli, qui nous est parvenue avec, 
en titre, cette adresse: DomMINO SANCTO ET MERITIS OBTINENTIBUS 
APOSTOLICO VIRO IN CHRISTI CARITATE FUNDATO, MEO LUMINI PRAE- 
PONENDO, DOMINO ET DULCI PATRI GERMANO PAPAE FortuNATUS.! 
On n’a pas lieu de douter que cette composition hagiographique ait été 
écrite par Fortunat du vivant de saint Germain, donc avant 576, et tel 
est le sentiment trés ferme de B, Krusch, 4 l’encontre de Tillemont. 
Fortunat, n’ayant aucune source ancienne oii puiser, s’est contenté de 
raconter quelques miracles que la voix populaire attribuait 4 saint 
Marcel, celui-ci notamment : 

Il y avait un clerc, Nonnicius, 4gé de dix ans environ, qui avait une 
trés belle voix, et qui, quand il chantait, faisait les délices du peuple. 
Un jour il arriva que l’archidiacre lui donna l’ordre de chanter; quand 
Venfant eut fini, ’évéque le fit fouetter, parce qu’il avait, lui évéque, 
ordonné qu’un autre chantat. L’enfant a la belle voix fut donc fouetté, 
mais sit6t qu’il commenga de crier sous le fouet, l’évéque, puni pour sa 
jalousie, ‘guia vocibus invidebat’, devint aphone. II resta trois ans 
complétement muet. Heureusement que dans son clergé il avait 
Marcel, alors sous-diacre, qui guérit par un miracle ’évéque, aprés ses 
trois ans de mortification. Ce cas de jalousie épiscopale n’est pas trés 
édifiant, aussi l"hagiographe a-t-il soin de taire le nom de l’évéque. 
On ne peut penser cependant qu’A un évéque de Paris, puisque Marcel 
est son sous-diacre, et que l’hagiographe explique que Marcel était clerc 
de VEglise de Paris avant d’en devenir 4 son tour l’évéque, La légende 
aussi bien n’a-t-elle d’autre intérét historique pour nous que de parler 
du chant a Paris au temps de Germain et de Fortunat : 


Igitur quidam clericus Nonnicius nomine annorum circiter decem 
propter suavissimae vocis tinnibulum et dulcedinis organum de fauce 
prolatum, qua contingebat animos populi delectari, cum repercussa 
in auribus solita esset aura blandire, iussus est ab archidiacono 
mellita teneritudine decantare. Quo facto praecepit ipsum puerum 
episcopus flagellari ob hoc, quia alterum iusserat ipse cantare. 
Itaque . . . qui puerum cantare prohibuit, pertulit vocis dipendia quia 
vocibus invidebat.? 


Un dernier trait sera pris par nous 4 Fortunat, qui se rattache 


) Fortunat. Vita sanct: Marcell: i (éd. Krusch, p. 49). 
2 Ibid, viii (p. 52). 
VOL. XVII. Bb 
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& IE glise de Paris. Il est pris 4 la Vita sancti Germani, écrite par 
Fortunat encore, et qui est si pauvre d’éléments locaux! Fortunat 
a quelques lignes sur l’éloquence de Germain, que je citerai comme le 
témoignage d’un contemporain sur la prédication : 


Quis vero digne repetat quanta virtus verborum ‘ab ore rotabatur, 
cum praedicaret in populum, ut omni litteraturae nasceretur stupor et 
fieret in commune generalis conpunctio, atque ex ore dicentis crederes 
ut verba formarentur ab angelo, dum plus quam homo loqueretur 
translatus in mentis excessu, cum abrasis maculis sinceritate dogma- 
tis pectora plebis cogeret divinis efflagrare pigmentis ? ! 


Une éloquence qui roule comme un torrent, qui stupéfie les auditeurs 
lettrés, qui produit la componction, qui s’en prend aux vices au nom de 
la foi, et embrase les cceurs du peuple de divines ardeurs. Cet éloge 
de l’éloquence de saint Germain sera une transition toute naturelle 
4 étude des quelques pages qui nous sont parvenues, croit-on, de lui, 
et qui ne sont rien de moins qu’une description des usages liturgiques 
de son église cathédrale. 

PIERRE BATIFFOL. 


' Fortunat. Vita s. Germ. \xxiii(p. 26). Rapprocher l’épitaphe de saint Germain, 
qui était dans I'église Saint-Vincent, et qui nous a été conservée. Le Blant, t. i, 
pp. 285-287. 
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I, 


THE DISCIPLE WHOM JESUS LOVED. 


THis description is found only in the Fourth Gospel, where it occurs 
with slight variations five times (xiii 23 «ls é« trav paOyrav airod . . 
bv yaa 6 “Inoods: xix 26 Tov pabyri . . . dv iyydra: xx 2 Tov GAdov 
pabyriv bv épidte 6 “1: xxi 7 6 pabyris éxeivos bv Hydra 6 °1.: ibid. 20 
Tov paOyriv ov iyyara 5 °1.). It is usually held that the same person is 
intended by the dAAos pabyris . . . yvwords TO dpyxeped who introduced 
Peter into the courtyard of the High Priest’s house (John xviii 15). 

The phrase is used only in John xiii-xxi, the chapters which relate 
the events and discourses connected with the Passion and the Resurrec- 
tion, appearing for the first time in the account of the Last Supper. 
The person indicated by it is anonymous. There is nothing to suggest 
that he bore the name of John beyond the statement in John xxi 24, 
that he wrote the Gospel which early tradition has assigned to St John. 
In xxi 2 the sons of Zebedee are mentioned, but the writer adds xai 
adXou &k tov pabytav airod dio. It is obvious that the disciple whom 
Jesus loved may have been one of these two who are not named. 

We turn to the passages where the Beloved Disciple appears, to see 
if we can learn from them anything which may lead us to identify him 
with one of our Lord’s known followers. The following facts emerge. 

(a) He was present at the Last Supper, when he reclined on the 
Lord’s right, in a position which gained for him afterwards the title of 
6 érurrn$ws. Thus he occupied a place at the table inferior to 
that of Simon Peter, but above that of any other Apostle—a place 
where we should have expected to find Andrew, the zpwrdxAnros of the 
Apostolic college. On the supposition that the disciple in question 
was John the son of Zebedee, it is difficult to account for an order at 
the Supper which would almost certainly have created friction at a time 
when friction was especially to be deprecated. The sons of Zebedee 
had already roused the indignation of the Ten by their request that 
they might sit on the Lord’s right and left. It is inconceivable that He 
should have risked the re-opening of this struggle for precedence by 
placing John above Andrew, his senior in the Apostolate. (4) If the 
GAXos pabyrys of John xviii 15 ff is the disciple whom Jesus loved, the 
latter was an acquaintance of the High Priest, and on such terms of 


1 The writer of this note has not read Dr Delff’s book on the same subject, nor 
were Dr Zahn’s and Dr Sanday’s discussions before him when he wrote it. 


Bb2 
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intimacy with him that he could enter the aiAy of the High Priest’s 
official residence himself, and gain admission to it for a friend. But 
it is scarcely conceivable that a Galilean disciple, drawn from the fisher- 
men of the northern lake, could have stood in this relation to the head 
of the exclusive aristocracy which virtually ruled the Jewish people. 
This disciple, whoever he was, must have been a person of some wealth 
and influence, possibly é« yévous dpyxvepatixod (Acts iv 6). It was 
perhaps some confused reminiscence of his early days that gave rise 
to the tradition that John of Ephesus once served as a Jewish priest. 
(¢) The Beloved Disciple is next seen standing by the cross, not with 
the Apostles, who do not seem to have rallied after their flight from 
Gethsemane (Mark xiv 50, Matt. xxvi 56), but with the women, and 
next to Mary the mother of the Lord. The Lord, seeing them there, 
commits His mother to the care of this disciple, who forthwith takes 
her to his own home and keeps her there (dz éxeivns ris Gpas éAaBev 
5 pabyrijs aitiv cis ta ua), Ta ida does not necessarily mean more 
than ‘his own quarters’, i.e. his lodging (cf. John xvi 32); but both 
A.V. and R.V. interpret it here as the disciple’s ‘own home’, and they 
are doubtless right ; for the Mother could not have been taken to any 
but a private dwelling-house, where she would have found a women’s 
quarter ready for her use. It is reasonable, then, to suppose that this 
disciple had a home either in Jerusalem or in the neighbourhood. If 
in Jerusalem, was it the house where the Last Supper was eaten?? Was 
the Beloved Disciple the oixodeordrns (Mark xiv 14), and therefore the 
host? and does this explain his place at the Supper? (d) The 
editorial note appended to the Fourth Gospel (xxi 24 f) identifies this 
disciple with the author of the Gospel (obros 6 pabyris . . . 6 ypawas 
TavTa). 

Was this enigmatical person one of the Twelve? That he is called 
a paOyrys must not, of course, be taken to disprove this. The Fourth 
Gospel does not use dwdcrodos as a title,’ and almost constantly 
describes the Apostles as of pa@yrai. Judas is els rév pabyrav (John 
xii 4), and the Beloved Disciple is introduced (xiii 23) in nearly 
identical terms. Moreover, it is in favour of his apostolical character 
that we find him on more than one occasion in company with St Peter 
(John xiii 24, xviii 15, xx 2, xxi 20 ff), and that the Apostles Peter and 


1 éyevnOn iepeds 7d wéradov wepopends (Polycrates ap. Eus. H. E. iii 31). Bishop 
Westcott remarks that James of Jerusalem is also said to have worn the wéradov, 
But in the latter case the story comes from Epiphanius (Haer. Ixxviii 14), and not 
from a second-century Bishop of Ephesus. 

2 The Cenaculum is often identified with the home of Mary the mother of 
John Mark; see Dr Sanday’s Sacred Sites p. 83 f. 

% John xiii 16 is no exception. 
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John are closely associated in Acts (iii 1, 3 f, iv 13, 19, viii 14). 
All these facts must be allowed to have weight in determining the 
position of the disciple whom Jesus loved. But here the evidence for 
his identification with John the son of Zebedee ends, and into the 
other scale must be thrown the facts already produced, which seem to 
shew that the Beloved Disciple was not a Galilean, but a well-to-do 
inhabitant of Jerusalem or its vicinity, who belonged to a class socially 
superior to that from which the Galilean disciples of Christ were drawn. 
The belief that he was a Jerusalemite is to some extent confirmed by 
the contents of the Fourth Gospel. While it does not altogether 
neglect events and teaching which belong to the ministry in Galilee 
(cf. John ii 1-12, iv 43-54, vi, vii 1-9, xxi), the bulk of the Gospel is 
concerned with a ministry in Judaea and Jerusalem, of which the 
Synoptists seem hardly conscious. The locality of the events and 
discourses, doubtless, is not the factor which determines their presence 
in the book ; yet the impression is certainly given that the Evangelist was 
more interested in the Judaean than in the Galilean work and teaching 
of Christ. And it is significant that the teaching of the last night, at 
which the Beloved Disciple was present, is told with more than ordinary 
fullness. 

But if the disciple was not a Galilean, and not one of the Twelve, 
who was he? Is there any one among the disciples named either by 
the Synoptists or in the Fourth Gospel for whom our Lord may be said 
to have shewn a special affection? As we know, He loved all His own 
to the end (John xiii 1), and especially those whom He had chosen to be 
His Apostles (John xiii 34 f, xv 12). But was there one among these 
who was pre-eminently the Beloved Disciple? Or if there was, can we 
say that it was the Apostle John? John was one of the three whom the 
Lord took with Him to the scenes of the Transfiguration and the 
Agony, and one of the four who questioned the Master privately about 
the sign of His Coming (Mark xiii 3; cf. Matt. xxiv 3). But this is 
merely to say that he was among the first four members of the Apostolic 
body. Nor does either of the sayings attributed to John (Mark ix 38, 
Luke ix 54), or the request which came from the two sons of Zebedee 
(Mark x 37), indicate any special affinity to the mind of Christ. All the 
depth of insight and fervour of love which we connect with the name 
of John belong to the Beloved Disciple and not, so far as we know, to 
the son of Zebedee. 

Of a specializing love for individuals who are named in the Gospels 
we have only two examples. (a) Jesus loved the family of Bethany, 
and every member of it (John xi 3 dv gurcis dodeve> 1b. 5 tyara 


1 See also Gal. ii 9. 








| 
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5 "Inoois tiv MapOav Kai riv ddeAdi airis xai tov Adfapov). (4) He 
loved the rich young ruler who sought Him out on the way to Jerusalem 
(Mark x 21 6 8 “Inaods éuBrdpas ait jyydrynoe airov). Could the 
Beloved Disciple of the Fourth Gospel have been one of these ? 

Some of the conditions are satisfied by Lazarus. He lived within 
two miles of Jerusalem ; his family were in good circumstances (so we 
may gather from John xii 1 ff); it is not impossible that he was 
acquainted with the High Priest; and his house at Bethany would 
have formed a suitable home for the Mother of Jesus. But it is 
difficult to believe that, if the Beloved Disciple had been the subject 
of our Lord’s greatest miracle, the fact would have been passed by 
without notice either in the Fourth Gospel or in early Christian tradi- 
tion. Nor is it easy to conceive of any chain of circumstances which 
would have converted Lazarus of Bethany into the 6eodAdyos, the leader 
of Greek Christianity who survived under the name of John to the end 
of the first century. 

The other disciple whom Jesus loved answers better to the require- 
ments of the case. The man was rich, even very rich (éywv «ryjpara 
moddd Mt. Mk.; zAovows opddpa Lk.); he was an dpywv (Lk.), i.e. 
probably a member of the Sanhedrin (cf. Lk. xxiii 13, xxiv 20, John iii 1, 
xii 42), and in A. D. 29 was still relatively young (veavioxos Mt.), though 
he had passed his first youth (é« vedryros Mk.).. He ran up to our 
Lord as Jesus started afresh on His journey to Jerusalem (éxzopevopévov 
airod «is d8dv [cf. x 1, 32] mpoodpayev Mk.), hastening to seize the 
opportunity of putting to the Master the most vital of all questions. 
The Lord’s answer disappointed him, at least for the moment ; he went 
away with clouded brow, a sadder man. But who shall say that Christ’s 
love did not avail to bring him back? or that on his return he may not 
have attached himself to Jesus with a fervour and wholeheartedness 
which justified the Lord’s immediate recognition of his worth ? 

Was it he who wrote the Fourth Gospel? Was he the John of 
tradition who was laid to rest at Ephesus in the days of Trajan? It 
is one of the many questions arising out of the history of early 


Christianity which are more easily raised than answered: rd piv ddAnbes 
eds oldev. 


H. B. Swere. 
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II. 


JOHN OF EPHESUS. 


CHRISTIAN tradition of the second century speaks of a certain John 
who lived at Ephesus until the time of Trajan (98-117), and was buried 
there. He had been a personal follower of the Lord, and is almost 
invariably styled 4 paOyrys rod xvpiov, Domini discipulus; it is usual 
to identify him with the Beloved Disciple who wrote the Fourth 
Gospel. From the middle of the second century this person is 
occasionally described as an Apostle or associated with the Apostles ; 
and a little later on he is freely identified with John the son of Zebedee 
and brother of James. The question of his identity is further compli- : 
cated by the statement that more than one John resided at Ephesus 
toward the end of the Apostolic age. 

The purpose of this paper is to bring together afresh the chief points 
of the evidence in the hope that some light may be thrown upon the 
problem. 

1. In a fragment often transcribed and discussed, Papias of Hiera- 
polis, an dxovetis "Iwavvov (Iren. v 33. 4), relates that it was his practice, 
when he met any one who had followed the elders, to ask what they had 
said: ri ’Avdpéas 7 ri lérpos elev, 7) ri Pidurmos 7) ti Owpas 7 "laxwBos 
} ti "Iwavvys 7) Mar@aios, 4 Tus Erepos tr&v Tod Kupiov pabyrav: a te 
*Apiotiwv kal 56 mpecBirepos “Iwavvys, of rod Kupiov pabyrai, déyovow. 
Eusebius who has preserved this fragment (77. Z. iii 39) draws the 
inference that Papias here mentions two Johns, both ‘elders’, but the 
former an Apostle, the latter not of Apostolic rank ; and though this 
conclusion has been disputed, it is certainly the obvious and natural 
interpretation of the words.’ 

2. The Muratorian fragment on the canon appears to contrast the 
author of the Fourth Gospel as a disciple with Andrew as an Apostle : 
‘ quarti evangeliorum Iohannis ex decipolis (sic: == 6 pays)... eadem 
nocte revelatum Andreae ex apostolis (74 dzroarddw).’ 

3. With Irenaeus John of Ephesus is always ‘the disciple of the 
Lord’ (ii 22. 5, iii 3. 4); indirectly, however, he seems to class John 
with the Apostles (ii 22. 5, iv 26. 2, v 5. 1).? 

4. The Valentinians reckoned the Evangelist as an Apostle, e.g. 
Ptolemaeus ad Floram 1.6; Heracleon af. Origen in Joann. t. vi 2.° 


1 See Lightfoot Supernatural Religion p. 144. 
2 The passages are collected by Lightfoot, S. R. p. 218. 
3 See Zahn Jutr. iii p. 199. 
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5. In a rhetorical passage of his De Antichristo (Lagarde, p. 17) 
Hippolytus addresses John in the words "Iwavvy, dréatoXe kai pabyra. 

6. Writers from the end of the second century onwards assume the 
identity of John of Ephesus with the Apostle John; e.g. Clement of 
Alexandria Quis dives 42 dxovoov pidov od pidov, AAG dvta Adyov epi 
"Iwavvov tod dmoordAov mapadedopévov: Tertullian adv. Marc. iii 14 
‘apostolus Iohannes in Apocalypsi’: ézd. iv 5, where the ‘ Iohannis 
alumnae ecclesiae’ are reckoned among the ‘ ecclesiae apostolorum ’. 

7. A similar tendency to pass from ‘disciple’ to ‘apostle’ shews itself 
in the Latin prologues to St John. Thus while the Monarchian 
prologue (Wordsworth-White, p. 485 sq.) contents itself with saying 
‘Hic est Iohannes evangelista unus ex discipulis Dei’, the Toletan 
boldly announces the identity of the Beloved Disciple with the Apostle : 
‘Iohannes Apostolus, quem Dominus Iesus amavit plurimum.. . 
scripsit evangelium ’. 

8. I have reserved to the last the one weighty testimony to this 
identity. Justin expressly numbers the author of the Apocalypse' 
among the Apostles (Dia/. 81 wap’ jpiv dvyp tis & dvopa “Iwavvys, eis trav 
droaréAwy tod Xprorot, év drroxadipe yevopévy aitd xtA.). Justin was 
at Ephesus in the early years of the fourth decade of the second century, 
and for the last year or two of his residence there he was a Christian? ; 
but what his relations with the Christian Society at Ephesus were, or 
how far he can be regarded as a trustworthy exponent of Ephesian 
ecclesiastical tradition, we do not know. All that can reasonably be 
inferred from his statement is that at Ephesus the title of Apostle had 
begun to be attached to John as early as 130, i.e. within little more 
than thirty years after his death. How loosely, however, the title could 
be used and was used by Justin himself is clear from other passages in 
his writings, where the Gospels are called the dwopvypovedpata tov 
droardhwy (Apol. i 66; Dial. 101, 103). 

g. The position held in the Ephesian church by John of Ephesus is 
not very clearly defined. Irenaeus is careful to say that he was not its 
founder, and claims for him only the influence which comes from 
a long abode in the same place (iii 3. 4 év "Edéow éxxAnoia ix Navdov 
piv reepedwpevn, “lwdvvov d&¢ wapapeivavtos abrois xtX.). There is 
nothing to shew that he was in any sense, like Timothy, the delegate 
of the Apostolic founder ; his réle is rather that of an itinerant who 
elected to settle down in a great centre of Christian life (cf. Didache 13). 
But whether by force of character or length of service or both he 
acquired a position of quite exceptional authority throughout the 


1 I assume that Justin, like Irenaeus (Haer. iv 20. 11), identifies the author of the 
Apocalypse with the Domini discipulus. 
2 See Harnack Chronologie i p. 284. 
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province of Asia. It is thus described by Clement of Alexandria 
Quis dives |. c. érewdy yap . . . petpOev éxi riv "Edecor, daye tapaxadov- 
pevos kal éri Ta tANTWXwpa Tov eOvav, Grov pev ErioKdTOUS KaTATTHTWY, 
Grrov 88 dAas éxxAnoias appoowv, Srov St kAnpw eva yé Twa KAypdowv Tov 
id Tod mvevpatos onpawopevwv. As we see it in this summary, John’s 
work during the last few years of his life was more than episcopal ; 
indeed, if we may trust Tertullian, he was the founder of the Episcopate 
(adv. Marc. iv 5 ‘ordo episcoporum ad originem recensus in Iohannem 
stabit auctorem’). Was he then an Apostle? Not necessarily. Inthe 
yet fluid state of Church organization one of the few surviving disciples 
of the Lord, a great Christian teacher and prophet,’ who was the 
acknowledged leader in his own neighbourhood of Christian thought 
and life, would doubtless have taken precedence of the local church 
officers, and exercised the authority of the Church. It is noticeable 
that Clement, though he calls him an Apostle, does not represent him 
as using apostolic authority, but as acting on the invitation of the 
churches (zapaxaAovpevos). A similar account is given of his action in 
adding a fourth Gospel to the three already in circulation ; he did this 
not on his own initiative but (says the Muratorian canon) ‘cohortanti-, 
bus condiscipulis et episcopis suis’, or, as Clement has it (af. Eus. 
H.E. vi 14), zpotpameis id tév yrwpipwv. In neither of these two 
great activities of his later life does John lay claim to Apostolic inde- 
pendence. 

10. John of Ephesus was buried at Ephesus (Polycrates af. Eus. 
H.. E. v 24 “Wwavvys 6 éxi 16 ornGos rod Kvpiov dvarerwv . . . ovtos ev 
"Edéow xexoiyyra). The Acts of John give a singular account of his 
descent into the grave and subsequent disappearance, which is evidently 
an attempt to realize the conviction, ‘O paOyris éxeivos obk droOvncKe. 
The story is given in a slightly different form by the writer of the 
Monarchian prologue (Wordsworth and White, p. 486): ‘descendens 
in defossum sepulturae suae locum, facta oratione, positus est ad patres 
suos, tam extraneus a dolore mortis quam a corruptione carnis invenitur 
alienus.’ ? 

The death of John of Ephesus occurred after the beginning of 
Trajan’s reign (Iren. ii 22. § wapéyewev yap adrois péxpe tov Tpaiavod 
xpovwv), and therefore not before the year 98, when any personal 
follower of the Lord who survived must have been of advanced age. 

1 Of the prophets the Didache says (c. 13), abrol yap elow of dpxiepeis bpav, It 
is just possible that this accounts for the story of the méradov, though I have sug- 
gested in the previous paper another explanation and think it preferable. 

2 Dionysius of Alexandria (ap. Eus. H. E. vii 25) had heard that there were at 
Ephesus two tombs bearing the name of John : cf. Eus. H. £. iii 39. But the fact, 


if it be such, does not help us; there might have been in the first and second 
centuries many Jewish residents at Ephesus of the name of John. 
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Tradition, moreover, represents John as having ended his long life in 
peace. But according to a statement attributed to Papias, John the 
son of Zebedee was, like hig brother James, slain by the Jews. A frag- 
ment printed by De Boor from an Oxford MS of the seventh or eighth 
century (Barocc. 142), which probably forms part of an epitome of the 
Chronicle of Philip of Side (v), says: Tatas év rd devrépw Ady A€éyer Gre 
"Iwavvys 6 Geoddyos Kai "laxwBos 6 ddeAdos abrod id “lovdaiwy évypébyoav. 
Similarly one of the MSS of Georgius Hamartolus (ix) states that John 
the son of Zebedee paprupiov xarngiwra,' adding Ilamias yap 6 ‘lepa- 
méAews exioxoros, abrémrys TovTov ‘yevopevos, ev TH Sevtépw Adyw Tov 
kupuaxav Aoyiov pacxe dre td “lovdaiwy dvypéOy. If these MSS are 
strictly independent witnesses, it is difficult or wellnigh impossible to 
doubt that Papias used the words “Iwavvys . . . id “lovdaiwy dvypéOy or 
the like. Neither Lightfoot’s restoration of the text,? nor Zahn’s supposi- 
tion that John the Baptist is intended,’ has much probability. But it 
is possible that Papias was misled by a misconception arising out of 
the saying in Mark x 39, or that he was misunderstood by the readers 
to whom the statement in the two late MSS is due. It is certainly 
strange that early Christian tradition is without a vestige of any other 
reference to the martyrdom of the Apostle John,‘ and that writers like 
Eusebius, who had access to the work of Papias, are silent about it. 
On the whole, then, it is precarious to use this piece of evidence until 
further light is thrown upon it. 

But putting aside for the present De Boor’s discovery, and relying 
only upon the undoubted witness of early Christian writers, we do not 
appear to have any convincing proof of the identity of the Apostle John 
with John of Ephesus, or even of the residence of the former at Ephesus 
towards the end of the first century. Whether John of Ephesus is to 
be identified with the zpeoBvrepos "Iwdvvys of Papias is uncertain ; that 
he was an Apostle in the narrower sense, is at least ‘not proven’. 
The gradual application to him of the title ‘apostle’ with or instead of 
& pabyris rod Kvpiov seems to have arisen from a loose use of the higher 
designation, coupled with a desire to do honour to the memory of the 
greatest teacher the Asian Church had known after the passing of 
St Paul. 


H. B. Swere. 


1 The other MSS of this writer have év eipqyp dvenaicaro. 

2 S.R. p. 212. 

3 Intr. iii p. 206. 

* Polycrates indeed speaks of John of Ephesus as pdprus al d:3dcxados, but paptus 
may refer to John xxi 24, or to the exile to Patmos. 
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Mereoynpdtica 1 COR. iv 6. 


Tatra dé, ddeApoi, pererynparica eis éwavrov Kai “Aroddov OC tyas, va 
ev jpiv paOnre 7d py irép & yéyparrat, iva py els itp tod évds Hvawiobe 
Kara TOU érépov. 

THE word perecynparwa ‘transferred in a figure’ has exercised 
a good deal of influence on the historical interpretation of 1 Corinthians. 
On it has been based the idea, originated apparently by Chrysostom, 
that the Paul, Apollos, and Peter parties never really existed and that 
the Corinthian factions were really headed by other men, whose names 
were veiled under Paul, &c. here and in chapter i. This theory is, 
I think, now generally discredited,’ and the view which I believe to be 
substantially right, that by the example of his and his colleague’s names 
he intended to teach a general lesson of humility, seems to be usually 
adopted. Nevertheless, I imagine, the ordinary reader is still pulled up 
sharp by the word. He understands that the names of Paul and 
Apollos are used ‘figuratively’, and he has a difficulty in fitting the 
explanation sketched above into the associations of the words ‘ figura- 
tive’ and ‘ figure’. 

I think I may go a step further and say that some of the commentaries 
I have looked at, while recognizing that a rhetorical ‘figure’ is alluded 
to, suggest that the writers have no clear conception what such a 
‘figure’ is. And occasionally I find traces of what I hope to shew 
is a wrong conception. Thus Dr Plummer in the ‘International 
Critical Commentary’ writes: ‘The meaning then will be “I have 
transferred these comments to myself and Apollos for the purpose of 
a covert allusion and that for your sakes, that in our persons you may 
get instruction”.’ The peracynpariopds therefore consists in putting 
forward the names of those not really responsible for the ordvas instead 
of the names of others who were more to blame. This is not, of course, 
the Chrysostom theory, but it agrees with it in so far as it attributes 
a certain amount of unreality to the names Paul and Apollos. 

The fact, I think, is that the English word ‘figure’ and the Latin 


1 Though it still goes out to the world under the authority of a great university. 
The Cambridge Bible and Greek Testament for Schools Editions say, on i 12: 
‘St Paul plainly states in iv 6 that he had replaced the names of the antagonistic 
teachers at Corinth by those of himself and Apollos in order to secure his rebukes 
from assuming a personal form.’ 
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‘figura’ have been misleading. ‘Figura’ is merely one of the many 
failures of Latin terminology to express the Greek. Many, if not most, 
of the Latin grammatical and rhetorical terms are merely clumsy, literal, 
and often misleading attempts at a Greek word, as for instance the 
absurd ‘genitivus’ for yevxds. ‘Figura’ Englished as ‘figure’ has 
naturally acquired the idea of likeness, symbol, or image, and implies 
that the thing mentioned really stands for something else. But the 
Greek oyjpa has no such associations. It means arrangement or 
formation. The conception may be put thus. Besides the direct, 
obvious way of stating a thing, there are generally other ways less 
obvious and direct, but for various reasons more effective. Any of 
these is a cyjpa. But it does not follow that these less direct ways 
use words in a non-natural sense. When words or phrases are used 
in any but the natural sense, we get not a ‘figure’, but a ‘trope’. 
*Trope’ is defined by Quintilian as ‘sermo a naturali et principali 
significatione translatus ad aliam ornandae orationis gratia’.' Thus not 
only a metaphor is a ‘trope’, but the term includes ‘ synecdoche’ when 
we use ‘roof’ for ‘house’, or ‘metonymy’ when we use ‘ Bacchus’ for 
‘wine’, and other such variations. On the other hand, a ‘figure’ is 
a ‘conformatio orationis remota a communi et primum se offerente 
ratione’, In fact it is an essential, though not of course the main, 
characteristic of a ‘figure’, that the words which compose it should be 
used in their natural and literal meaning. ‘They may suggest more 
than they say, but they do mean what they say. 

Figures are always divided into ‘figures of speech’ (oyjpata A€£ews) 
and ‘figures of thought’ (or perhaps better ‘of meaning’) (oxyjpara 
dvavoias). The former need not detain us long. They include such 
things as repetition (‘O Corydon, Corydon’), antithesis, and the like. 
In such cases change the words or their arrangement and the figure is 
gone. No doubt many rhetoricians made great play with them. 
I might illustrate their spirit from a passage in Arnold Bennett’s story 
‘A Great Man’. The hero, then a small schoolboy, has won a prize for 
an essay on ‘Streets’. An older cousin derisively recites the essay. 
There appears in a passage on the unpaved streets of the past ‘it was 
not an unfrequent occurrence’, &c. Says the cousin, ‘Where did you 
steal “not an unfrequent occurrence” from’? ‘I did not steal it’, says 
Henry, ‘I thought of it.’ ‘Then you will be a great writer.’ No 
doubt many a Greek and Roman schoolboy received similar, though 
more serious, encouragement from his teacher. But to the wiser 
minds ‘ figures of thought’ were far more important. 

A ‘figure of thought’ is found when a whole passage is cast in 
a way which departs from the obvious and thereby serves some 

1 Quintilian ix 1. 4. 
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effective purpose. Thus irony is sometimes a ‘trope’, sometimes 
a ‘figure of thought’. When Cicero speaks of an accomplice of 
Catiline as ‘virum optimum’ he uses a ‘trope’.!. So does St Paul in 
his érAourjoare, ¢BaciAcioate, a few verses on. But the irony which 
runs through the Apology, and I think that of 2 Cor. x~-xii, are 
‘figures of thought’. The Epistle to Philemon has ‘ figures of thought’. 
The request for forgiveness to Onesimus might have been made more 
directly ; the delicate manner in which it is actually put is in the 
rhetorical sense ‘ figurative’. No doubt one of the favourite ‘ figures of 
thought’ is gudacrs,? where a more or less veiled meaning is conveyed 
by words which, though they do bear their natural sense, may also suggest 
something more. So far Dr Plummer’s remark about ‘ veiled allusion’ 
might be justified. But there are plenty of other ‘figures’ which do not 
come under this head. For instance, Quintilian mentions ‘ communi- 
catio’,> where the speaker takes the audience into deliberation with 
himself. Cato says somewhere, ‘ What, gentlemen, would you have done 
in my case?’ This ‘figure’ suggests to the judges that after all they 
may have the same difficulties to meet as the speaker. By enlisting 
sympathy it makes our speech more effective and thus fulfils the purpose 
of a ‘ figure’. 

St Paul seems to me to indicate pretty clearly what the ‘figure’ in our 
passage is. He wishes to warn the Corinthians against pride and faction, 
and to impress upon them that no one has anything to boast of. But 
as this is depreciatory, and to state it directly might alienate, he employs 
a ‘ figure of thought’. He leads up to his point and disarms hostility 
by speaking of himself and Apollos as nothing more than ‘stewards’, 
and instruments. The ‘figure’ would be described by a rhetorician as 
follows: ‘When you are obliged to make remarks which may be offensive 
to the pride of the audience, lead up to them by shewing that this 
depreciation includes yourself.” As a matter of fact I have not found 
this particular ‘figure’ in the lists of any rhetorician, and I think for 
a sufficient reason. They wrote for public speakers, and public speakers 
usually avoided depreciatory remarks altogether, and therefore did not 
need ‘figures’ to lead up to them. But it finds an excellent converse 
in the ‘communicatio’ mentioned above, and also in a very similar 
figure, which Tiberius, a writer on the subject, calls xa6éAov.4 This 


1 Quintilian ix 2. 45. 

2 €upaois is used in this way by Chrysostom in his homily on this passage. There 
is €upacs or further suggestion in the word cyicpara. Our modern use of 
‘emphasis’ does not seem to have any foundation in ancient rhetoric. The cor- 
rect use survived in English till the seventeenth century (v. Murray). 

8 Quintilian ix 2. 20, 

4 Spengel Graec. Rhet. vol. iii p. 68. 
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figure consists in impressing on the judges that you are only asking 
& BeBovrAnra tiv dywvilopévwv Exacros ‘what every one who ever 
entered a law court has wished’. In this figure, as in ‘ communicatio’, 
we disarm hostility by shewing that what we claim for ourselves we also 
claim for those we address. In St Paul’s figure we disarm it by shewing 
that the depreciation we mete out to others extends also to ourselves. 
The remark which Tiberius makes about xa@éAov ‘by this figure 
we can often preserve the requirements of our purpose and at the 
same time avoid what jars’, might very well be applied to St Paul’s 
figure.’ 

Though I have not found this ‘figure’ in the lists, I am not sure that 
we may not give ita name. Chrysostom, who in spite of his erroneous 
theory about the names, treats the whole passage in the spirit of the 
trained rhetorician, speaks of St Paul’s method as ovyxardBaois xai 
oixovopia.” Both these words are, I think, frequently used theologically 
of the Incarnation, but the second, at any rate, is also a well-known 
rhetorical term. It signifies ‘ organization’, the arrangement and 
adaptation of the material (as opposed to the language) to make it more 
effective, and therefore covers ‘figure of thought’, though of course 
much besides. I should be inclined to guess that ovyxardBaors 
(Latinized no doubt as ‘condescensio’) had become in Chrysostom’s 
time a more or less technical term. Christian preaching is an offshoot 
of pagan rhetoric, but with some mutata mutanda. While the forensic 
pleader is for the moment the inferior, having to persuade those who 
for the moment are his masters, and therefore needs ‘ communicatio’ to 
convince them that not only he but they are involved, the preacher 
starting from the position of the superior, and having some plain 
speaking to do, requires, if he wishes to conciliate, to shew that he as 
well as they are involved ; and it may well be that ovyxardBaors in the 
pulpit had become an accepted ‘figure’. At any rate it makes a good 
name for St Paul’s figure in our passage. 

On the other hand, if the names of Paul and Apollos are simply 
disguises of the names of Corinthian party leaders we should have not 
a ‘figure’, but a ‘trope’. For the names are changed ‘a naturali 
significatione ad aliam’. We may go further and say that it is the 
species of ‘trope’ called ‘allegory’. Quintilian, in his chapter on 


1 “Eorw tv TO oxnpart ToUTy NoAAaKIS THY XpEiav TOU VOnpaTOs TNHpOdYTa TO MpoaKpovoV 
puddrrecbas. 

2 Hom. 12. 

8 Chrysostom, however, calls it ‘ hyperbole’, which also was a trope not a figure. 
His idea seems to be ‘ you name something greater instead of the reality, as e.g. 
Paul is greater than any Corinthian, But if it is wrong to make the greater into 
a party leader, how much more wrong must it be to make the less.’ 
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‘tropes’, devotes some space to ‘allegory’,' in which he distinguishes 
two varieties. One consists of a series of metaphors (‘continuatae 
translationes’). Such is the ‘allegory’ in Hor. Odes i 14, where the 
Roman commonwealth is described as a ship. The other kind is 
exemplified by Verg. Ze/. ix 7-10 :— 


Certe equidem audieram, qua se subducere colles 
Incipiunt, mollique iugum demittere clivo, 

Usque ad aquam et veteris iam fracta cacumina fagi 
Omnia carminibus vestrum servasse Menalcan. 


Here, as he remarks, there are no metaphors. All except the name is 
described fropriis verbis. For the passage is a literal description of 
Vergil’s farm and its retention by the owner. But the name of Menalcas 
is substituted for Vergil. Here we have a very close parallel to Chryso- 
stom’s interpretation of St Paul. In one case the name of some one 
else is an alias for the writer. In the other the writer's name is an 
alias for some one else. It will be remembered that St Paul uses the 
term allegory (drwa éorw dAAnyopovpeva) quite correctly in Gal. iv 24. 
It would perhaps be rash to say that St Paul is not likely to have 
confused ‘figures’ and ‘tropes’. Quintilian tells us that even dis- 
tinguished rhetoricians sometimes ignored such distinctions? and that 
many people, including some professional writers, identified the two.° 
But when we see that (1) St Paul uses dAAyyopia correctly in Gal. iv 24, 
(2) that the correct use of oxjpa makes excellent sense in our passage, 
while (3) the theory of an incorrect use involves very great literary and 
historical improbabilities, we are, I think, justified in rejecting that 
theory absolutely. I would go further than Lake,‘ who says of Chryso- 
stom’s view that, though improbable, it is not ‘impossible exegesis’. 
The question may be asked, how came Chrysostom, who no doubt 
was well acquainted with scientific rhetoric, to blunder about a common 
term. I very much doubt whether he did. He certainly bases his 
idea that Paul and Apollos are used fictitiously on pereoynparia. But 
otherwise he seems to me to interpret the passage as if he thoroughly 
understood it, and I am inclined to think that he found the 
idea of changing the names not in the éocyynpérwa, but in the pera. 
I do not think this is ‘ possible exegesis’, but it does not involve any 
misuse of rhetorical terms. His interpretation then would be if he 


1 Quintilian viii 6. 44. 

2 Jb. ii 11.1. He tells a story of one who, when asked what a oyjya was, 
replied that he had no idea, but ‘si ad rem pertineret esse in sua declamatione’. 

3 Jb. ix 1. 2. No doubt this applies only to earlier times, before the theory was 
finally established. 

4 Earlier Epistles of St Paul, p. 126, 
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expressed himself as a rhetorician, ‘I changed (by a trope) the names 
of the party leaders to Paul and Apollos, and in doing so also used the 
“figure” of evyxardBaors.’ The ‘trope’ of course, on this view, consisted 
in using the names of Paul and Apollos instead of the real leaders, 
the ‘figure’ in conciliating his readers by suggesting that any depre- 
ciation he meted out to them extended also to himself. 


F. H. Coison. 


ON 1 CORINTHIANS xv 26. 


Ir must surely have occurred to others besides the present writer, 
when listening to the Lesson in the English Burial Service, that the 
asyndeton in 1 Cor. xv 26 is very odd. ‘The last enemy that shall be 
destroyed is death.’ Good: but how is this connected with what goes 
before? How has it been led up to? And if it be odd in English, 
a language that easily admits simple juxtaposition of sentences, with no 
conjunction but their inner logical appropriateness, it is still odder in 
Greek, which of all languages has most developed the use of connecting 
particles. ‘The absence of any connecting particle at the beginning of 
1 Cor. xv 26 ought to indicate a break in the thought, and yet there is 
no such break. 

I am convinced that the current punctuation is wrong, that a comma 
should be put at the end of ver. 25 instead of a full-stop, and that 
7) té\oo at the beginning of ver. 24 does not mean ‘the End of all 
things’ but is adverbial (= ‘ finally’), as in 1 Pet. iii 8. 

The passage will then run :— 


~ *% But every one in his own order: Christ as first-fruits, then those 
that are Christ’s at his coming, * then finally . . . when he has abolished 
all rule and all authority and power (*” for he must reign till he “ put all 
the enemies under his feet ”) ** death will be abolished as the last enemy, 
7 for “ He hath put all things in subjection under his feet ”.’ 


It is all one long sentence. The general sense is much the same as 
before, but the syntax I venture to think is better. And the nomen- 
clature is better, for according to St Paul’s presentation 7d réAoo in 
ver. 24 is definitely not ‘the End’. It is not the beginning of the End, 
for that surely is the Coming, the Parusia, of Christ. Nor again is it 
the absolute End, for St Paul goes on immediately to speak of a further 
event after the abolition of death, viz. the subjection of the Son to the 
Father. But if we take 7d réAoo as an adverb, in conjunction with ¢ra, 
and in contrast to arapyy and érera, all these difficulties are avoided. 

In the above I have given an independent translation, in order to 
make my meaning clear. But all the change that is needed in the 
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familiar Authorized Version is to change ‘Then cometh the end’ 
(ver. 24) into ‘Then at the end’, and to alter the punctuation by 
putting a semi-colon instead of a full-stop at the end of ver. 23, and 
commas instead of full-stops at the ends of vv. 24, 25, and 26. 


F. C, Burkitt. 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


THE subject treated in my note in the January number of the 
JouRNAL is of so great importance that I am glad that Mr M¢Lean’s 
rejoinder in the April number gives me the opportunity of returning tq 
it. I think there is a difference as to the principles of textual criticism 
between Mr McLean and myself, and I should like to state quite clearly 
what my own principles are. 

There is, indeed, nothing new in them; they are familiar to every 
student of the New Testament, but they apply (I believe) equally well 
to the Old. 

(i) In the case which I discussed in January (Ps. xcvii 11) two of 
these principles are specially applicable. They are (1) Parallel passages 
are specially liable to corruption by assimilation; (2) The difficult 
reading is generally to be preferred to the easier, I need not say that 
both these principles are amply illustrated in the text (e.g.) of the 
Synoptic Gospels. The state of the Lucan text of the Lord’s Prayer 
illustrates (1); while several rugged passages in the Second Gospel 
illustrate (2). 

But are not these principles to be applied also to the textual criticism 
of the Psalms? I say without hesitation that it is just, simply just, to 
keep in mind in the study of the text of the O. T. the danger of textual 
assimilation of parallel passages. Here is an undeniable case of a near 
coincidence in language which a scribe would be tempted consciously 
or unconsciously to make more complete. 

Ps, xcvii rz pyyd (y. 1. prt) yr aN 
:mimiow 2d ey 
Ps, cxii 4 owed ie Jwna nt 

The first of these two parallel passages is afflicted with a (presumed) 
various reading (mt) which in fact coincides with the reading of the 
second. When such a case occurs in the New Testament, critics give 
careful consideration to the possibility that an attempt has been made 
to assimilate one passage to the other. 

The second principle, that of giving preference generally to the 
harder reading, also applies to Ps. xcvii 11. I think no one will deny 

VOL. XVII. Cc 
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that yt “8 is the harder reading, which a scribe or a translator would 
be tempted to change into the dangerously easy emendation n"t “Wk. 
On the other hand, the harder reading is in accordance with Hebrew 
thought’: ‘Light is sown and gladness (harvest gladness’) for the 
upright in heart.’ 

The corollary may be added that while it is easy to see a reason why 
yw should be corrupted into nm, it is not easy to see why nwt (with 
“x standing next to it !) should be corrupted into yp. 

(ii) When Mr MeLean goes on to criticize my suggestion about the 
original reading of the Peshitta he overlooks the existence of the 
parallel passage, and also the existence of the Syro-Hexaplar. I need 
not defend at length a view which was put forward as a suggestion only, 
but it is at least worthy of something better than ridicule. (1) 5) 
is an actual Syriac rendering used in this passage, not a fancy of my 
own brain ; (2) it could easily be confused by a scribe reading a worn 
MS with ww99 the present reading of the Peshitta, especially since 
(3) the easy reading wy already existed in the parallel passage 
(Ps. cxii 4) to help the scribe to go wrong. 

(iii) The Targum gives “um m3, a double rendering, the first 

word corresponding to mt, the second to y>t; but Wellhausen contents 
himself with citing nyt as the rendering of the Targum, ignoring the 
second word altogether. This, I contend, is unfair, but Mr M¢eLean 
would justify Wellhausen by maintaining that "mum can only be ‘ due 
to revision of the more primitive Targum-text on the basis of the later 
Massoretic’. I think that Mr MeLean has been misled by the mere 
order of the words, which is by no means decisive as to the priority in 
time of the first word. Once more it is necessary to remember the 
“disturbing influence of the parallel passage. The Targumist is more 
than a word-for-word translator; he adds a touch of comment from 
time to time. Here he remembers two slightly varying promises or 
assurances and he reconciles them, blending them into one. ‘For the 
righteous and upright’, he says, ‘light is sometimes spreading its rays, 
sometimes hiding them’, but let the righteous none the less ‘ rejoice in 
the Word of JeHovan’. I hope it is not necessary to assure Mr M¢Lean 
that I am ‘serious’ in thinking that the double rendering of the Targum 
is due to the double reading of the Hebrew, one in Ps. xcvii 11, the 
other in Ps. cxii 4. 

(iv) In one respect I acknowledge that Mr M¢Lean has caught me. 
I did not realize the fact that Wellhausen in his critical edition of the 
Book of Psalms nowhere gives more than the evidence for readings 

1 See Journal, p. 156. 

* The Heb. ANDY is a common word, but it is not without significance that it is 
applied to harvest joy (Isa. ix 2 ; xvi 10). 
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differing from MT. It is an unpleasant shock to one’s feeling of what 
is due to scholarship to realize that this is Wellhausen’s method. To 
my mind few tasks are more difficult than the task of stating fairly one 
side only of the evidence in a textual problem. When one side only is 
stated, the statement can hardly fail to give a false impression. It is 
often difficult to extract a simple Yes or Wo from a textual authority, 
particularly if that authority be a version. Wellhausen’s curt note with 
its ‘G % € k’ certainly gives one the impression that there is practically 
no evidence to be alleged for the MT of Ps. xcvii 11 (beyond the MT 
itself), and that the evidence for nt, the supposed reading of the LXX, 
is overwhelming. But this is a false impression. The witness of , 
certainly here in the Psalter, is more probably an echo of G than 
a piece of independent evidence. @’s reading, which Wellhausen has 
mis-stated, tells at least as much in favour of MT as against it. & (on 
comparison with the parallel place) lies under a textual doubt, slight 
perhaps, but real, and not to be simply blown aside. Lastly, as regards 
G itself, it must be remembered that the rendering dvéreAe is. no 
conclusive proof that the Seventy found the reading nt in the Hebrew 
copy or copies from which they translated. The existence of a parallel 
passage has influenced the Alexandrine translators in other places, 
notably in one discussed briefly below (Zech. i 8). That the Seventy 
themselves felt that Ps. xcvii 11 and Ps. cxii 4 are kindred passages is 
sufficiently shewn by their renderings : 


(a) pas avéredre 7 Sixaiw 
Kai trois edOéor rH Kapdia edppooivyn 
(Ps. xevii 11 ; Swete following B). 
(6) eavérearey vy aoxdra pis rois eibéor (Ps. cxii 4; Swete follow- 
ing &). 


In the light of this close parallelism it cannot safely be asserted that 
the LXX read mv in Ps. xcvii 11. If they had had before them the 
reading found in all but all of our Hebrew MSS (an entirely probable 
assumption), they would nevertheless have been sorely tempted to 
emend this harder reading (ynt) into the easier reading of the parallel 
passage. Their business was to make a popular and readable transla- 
tion. 

A similar case of the corrupting influence of a parallel passage is found 
in Zech. i 8, 10, 11. Here Wellhausen does not go with LXX, at 
least in the book before me (Shizzen, fiinftes Heft, 1892, § 39). The 
prophet narrates eight visions, the first (i 7 ff) and the eighth (vi 1-8) 
being somewhat similar in imagery. In the first a mysterious horseman, 
behind whom were horses of different colours, stood ‘among the myrtle 
trees’ (n’D1N). In the eighth four chariots drawn by horses of different 
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colours, representing the winds of heaven, were seen coming out ‘from 
between two mountains’ (on). The two different notes of place are 
thus kept distinct for the two visions in MT, but the distinction is 
obliterated in the LXX. In the Greek the mysterious horseman of the 
first vision stands dva péaov trav ( + dvo cod. A in v. 8) dpéwy (i 8, 10, 11) ; 
the chariots of the eighth vision proceed éx péoov 800 dpéwv. Mountains 
are more common than myrt/es in the imagery of O. T. visions, and the 
Hebrew equivalent of the former occurs some hundred times as against 
three occurrences of the latter in O.T. So the Greek translators again 
follow the line of least resistance. ‘They submit to the disturbing 
influence of a parallel passage, and once more they give their preference 
to the more ‘ ordinary’ reading. 

Looking back over the points of our discussion I feel that I have 
very little to withdraw: that little is the assumption that Wellhausen’s 
statement of the evidence was intended to be in some sense complete. 
I learn from Mr M¢Lean that it was intended to be ex parte. Looking 
back again at my own presentation of the textual facts (JoURNAL, p. 156) 
I see nothing to change, though I should be glad to add 9 (for Jerome’s 
Psalterium iuxta Heb.) within brackets to the authorities quoted for 
nv. But the brackets must not be omitted, for the reading is word 
for word that of the Gallican Psalter, which is only a revision of an 
Old Latin version of the LXX. Jerome, therefore, may be only 
echoing the Seventy in this passage. 

Mr M¢Lean and I are ‘ out’, I gather, on three matters of principle. 
I hold (1) that in the O.T. as in the N.T. the danger of corruption 
from a parallel passage is very great ; (2) that the prima facie case is in 
favour of a harder reading ; (3) that the reading of the MT counts as 
a reading, while prima facie the ‘ reading’ of the LXX is only an inter- 
pretation or an emendation. Interpreters are more likely to change 
what they see than scribes, so evidence is needed to raise a rendering 
of the Greek to the position of a witness to a various reading of the 
underlying Hebrew text. Mere suspicion of the MT cannot be counted 
as evidence. Mr M¢Lean passes very lightly over these considerations. 
Finally we differ on a matter of degree. By all means let the evidence 
(or supposed evidence) of the LXX be received and tested. But let 
the facts as to the origin of the version and its transmission in early 
days be duly weighed. Something can be learned from an ignorant 
witness and even from one who has been ‘handled’ by an Origen or 
a Lucian, but his evidence must be severely sifted. The bulk of it 
will dwindle sorely in the process, and we may be thankful if out of 
ten passages of the MT which seem to us to need emendation, the LXX 
gives us trustworthy help in one. 


W, Emery Barnes, 
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ON CELTIS ‘A CHISEL’: A STUDY IN TEXTUAL 
TRADITION. 


One of the earliest Biblical various readings discussed at the Revival 
of Learning was whether in the Latin Vulgate text of Job xix 24 we 
should read ved celte or vel certe. F. Lucas of Bruges wrote an interest- 
ing Note upon it in his Animadversions, published in 1580, which is 
still worth reading. The question has come up again, because M. Havet 
in his quite admirable Manuel de Critique Verbale (1911), par. 898, has 
championed ve/ ce/te on internal grounds. ‘The discussion of this reading 
is therefore of some interest for the student of textual criticism in 
general, and I propose to examine it somewhat fully. 

(§ 1) The Hebrew of Job xix 23, 24 presents no difficulty: sense 
and language are alike clear. A literal translation is 


Oh, that now my words might be written! 

Oh, that in a deed they might be inscribed ! 
With a pen of iron and lead 

For ever on the rock might they be engraved! 


It is not quite clear, and in a poetical style it is not necessary to be 
clear, whether Job is thinking of one inscription, or of alternative 
methods. Probably the latter ; perhaps he suggests three alternatives : 
(i) a written roll, (ii) a leaden tablet, incised with an iron stylus, (iii) an 
inscription cut on a stone. 

(§ 2) The oldest known rendering of the passage is the LXX, the 
true text of which has 

tio yap av dun ypadivar ra pypard pov, reOjvar 5 ara év BiBriw cio 
Tov aiava 4 év wérpar éyyAvdjvat; 

This is the text attested by the Sahidic version and the Syro-Hexaplar, 
which for the Book of Job are our best authorities. Most Greek MSS 
(including B) insert év ypapiw ovdypG xai podiBy after cio tov aidva, but 
our Hexaplar authorities expressly warn us to read these words under 
asterisk, i.e. we are to understand that they are among the 400 half- 
lines originally left untranslated in the original Greek version and first 
inserted into the text by Origen. B* further omits 4 év wérpaw éyyAv- 
va, but the words are supplied by an early corrector. 

The text as given above has the regular characteristics of the old 
Greek Version of Job, among which may be noted an entire ignoring 
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of the Hebrew system of parallelism in poetical style, and a free 
insertion of Greek particles where, in the opinion of the translator, they 
were needed to make the sense clearer. Here 3¢ carries on the action 
of writing down Job’s words, while 7 indicates where one of the alterna- 
tives is reckoned to begin. The translator chose badly; cio rov aiéva 
ought to go with év wérpao éyyAvpjva, as is shewn by the balance of 
the clauses in Hebrew and as is recognized by the Massoretic accentua- 
tion. 

Origen made things worse: not seeing that «ia tov aiiva ought to 
belong to év wérpaso, he made his insertion after these words instead of 
before them ; then after 7 he inserted cio papripuv from Theodotion, 
which is an alternative rendering of the Hebrew already translated cic 
rov aiava, but with another vocalization (/é‘éd for /a‘ad). 

These remarks on the Greek text are given by way of a parenthesis : 
the main point is that ‘engraved on the rock’ was regarded as a clause 
by itself, and was separated from the rest by the particle 4, to which in 
the original there is nothing to correspond. 

(§ 3) St Jerome edited the text of Job in Latin twice; the first 
edition was a revision of the Old Latin from Origen’s Hexapla, the 
second is a new translation of his own, professedly from the Hebrew, 
but that generally meant an eclectic choice of the Greek renderings of 
Aquila, Symmachus, or Theodotion, with occasional new renderings 
of the Hebrew given him by his Jewish tutors. Jerome’s first rendering 
of our passage is ‘Quis mihi tribuat ut scribantur sermones mei et 
ponantur in libro in perpetuum in stylo ferreo et plumbo, aut im festi- 
moniis in petris sculpantur?’ This follows the fullest Greek: the 
words here in italics are marked in our MS under asterisk, and there 
can be no doubt that ef p/umbo aut should be included also with them. 

The second edition, now the Vulgate, runs in Codex Amiatinus: 


Quis mihi tribuat ut scribantur sermones mei? 
quis mihi det ut exarentur in libro 

stylo ferreo et plumbi lammina, 
uel certe sculpantur in silice? 


If these words be compared with the English rendering of the 
Hebrew given above it will be noticed that they are a very literal transla- 
tion. In only two points is there material divergence. The Hebrew 
has ‘and lead’; it is uncertain whether this means with a leaden pen, 
or with leaden lettering, or on a leaden tablet. St Jerome inclines to 
the last hypothesis, which is indeed intrinsically probable, and so intro- 
duces his /ammina plumbi. There is nothing said about a /ammina, 
a plate, in the original, or so far as we know in any ancient version. 
Besides this, ‘for ever’ is unrepresented: this is irregular, and I can 
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only suppose it is an example of the ignauia Hieronymi of which 
Wordsworth and White have collected a certain number of instances. 
In this case, however, a kind of explanation is to hand: we/ corresponds 
to nothing in the Hebrew, and therefore is a relic of the old Greek 
rendering, which, as we have seen, inserted a disjunctive 7 immediately 
before the equivalent for ‘graven on the rock’. 

(§ 4) In itself we/ certe is quite satisfactory. Aut certe or uel certe 
occurs 13 times in the Vulgate Old Testament, where the Hebrew and 
Greek have simple ‘or’. Two instances may be given: 


(i) 2 Chron. vi 36” ‘to a land near or far’ 
VuULG. in terram longinquam UEL CERTE quae tuxta est. 
(ii) Job xiii 22 ‘call and I will answer, or I will speak and answer 
thou me’ 
Vu.c. Voca me et ego respondebo tibi, AUT CERTE loguar et te 
responde miht. 


But in Job xix 24 instead of ue/ cerfe some MSS and the modern 
official Clementine text have ue/ ce/te, in which ce/¢e is taken to be the 
ablative of ce/tis (or ce/te) ‘a chisel’, so that the last line of the verse 
becomes 

‘or with a chisel be cut in the rock’. 


(§ 5) M. Havet (Crit. Verbale § 898) argues in favour of ce/fe. His 
main argument is from the ‘principe de banalité’ ; cer/e is a common 
word, ce/fe a very uncommon word, so that a scribe would be likely to 
change ce/fe into certe, unlikely to change cerfe into ce/te. Further 
a change of ERT into ELT is not graphic. 

These are, so far as they go, sound arguments. When M. Havet 
goes on to say that ‘cerfe est obscur en soi’, I can only express my 
polite surprise: the thirteen occurrences of aut certe and uel certe, two 
of which have been given above, shew quite clearly that St Jerome 
used these locutions as an equivalent to 7, just in the same way as we 
say ‘or else’ for simple ‘or’. And I do not think he has considered 
the possibility that a tired scribe with welcerte or uel Zte before him 
might, by a sort of mental jingle, write we/ce/fe and not notice his 
blunder. 

It may be argued further in favour of ue/ ce/fe that Jerome has intro- 
duced the /ammina in the preceding clause. If he rendered the word 
lead by ‘a tablet of lead’, he might conceivably render the word graven 
by ‘graven with a chisel’. 

(§ 6) All this, however, assumes that ce/fis is a real word, meaning 
‘chisel’, When we ask for examples beyond the doubtful text of 
Job xix 24, only one example, so far as I know, has ever been brought 
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forward. This is the epitaph of one Sertius or Sergius of Pola, described 
as a histrio. The tombstone in this epitaph is described as mad/eolo et 
celte literatus silex. It was published by the younger Aldus in his 
Orthographiae Ratio (1561) under the word C/oaca, and it was gravely 
accepted by Gruter. But if we look up the word in Forcellini we find 
that the stone was set up by one Jacobus Baduarius in the 15th century 
and did not profess to be antique at all. No doubt the author of 
these facetious lines took his word for ‘chisel’ out of the text of Job 
as he knew it. So the authority for the word goes back to the contro- 
verted text. 

(§ 7) Christian scholars have a great advantage over their Classical 
confréres in the general greater antiquity of the MSS of the works in 
which they are interested. In the case of the Latin Bible we have the 
further advantage of a series of quoters, commentators, and glossators. 
It is therefore sometimes possible to trace the history of a word almost 
to its source on external evidence alone. 

First, then, as to the MS evidence. And here it will be of some 
interest to take the reading of the three words /ammina uel certe. The 
spelling of /ammina in this place, or elsewhere, has nothing directly to 
do with the question whether we are to read ce/fe or certe. But as it 
happens to be one of the words in which the later centuries tended to 
use /amina, with one m, the spelling of the word in our MSS may be 
regarded as an indication of the worth of the text they contain. 

MSS of the Latin Vulgate are extant by hundreds, and I have only 
attempted to ascertain the readings of a few. The remarkable thing 
is that so far as I have gone at present I have found nothing but we/ 
certe until we come to the 13th century, and (as we might expect) 
Zammina is very much more common in these earlier MSS than /amina. 
The facts are :— 


Jammina uel certe Cod. Amiatinus (about 700) 
Cod. Palatinus 24 (about 700) 
B.M. Add. 10546 (Wordsworth’s K, about 850) 
»» 24142 (Wordsworth’s H, saec. ix) 
» Arund. 125 (ix)* 
»  Harl. 2805 (ix)** 
»» Royal 1 E viii (ix/x) 
» Add. 28107 (a. D. 1097) 
lamina uel certe B.M. Add. 14788 (x)** 
» » 4773 (xii)* 
* This MS has had the first m of /ammina struck out. 


** These MSS have had cerfe corrected into ce/fe by much later 
hands. 
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For the later MSS I examined 29 in the Cambridge University 
Library. Of these 15 have certe, 8 have celte, 4 have scelte, Dd xiii 6 
has cérce, Ff vi 19 has ce/pte. Only one (Dd i 6) has /ammina, and it is 
one of the 15 that have cere. Those that have sce/fe are 

Mm iii 2 (xiii) 
Dd xv 35 (xv) This MS reads awt sce/te. 


Ee ii 23 (xiv) This MS has cér¢e in the margin. 
Ee vi 26 (xiv) 


In two MSS ce/te has been altered to make cerfe, and in two certe has 
been altered to make ce/fe. It is perhaps worth while noticing that 
Mm iv 22 (xiv) reads ‘lamina uel celte fct|pantur’. If this be taken 
together with the occurrence of ce/pée in Ff vi 19, it may suggest the 
possibility that sce/fe is older than ce/¢e, and that it is nothing more than 
a miswriting of the first part of scu/pantur which has somehow taken 
the place of certe. 

I possess two Latin Bibles. One, a 12th-century codex from,Bonne 
Espérance near Cambrai, which elsewhere has good and ancient 
readings, has /ammina uel certe; the other, a very ordinary but neatly 
written 14th-century octavo, has /amina uel celte. 

Surely it would be a paradox to maintain that ce/fe is original and 
certe a correction, if these MSS fairly represent the state of the text in 
the centuries to which they belong. No external event happened 
between the 12th and 15th centuries which would tend to resuscitate 
a genuine reading of St Jerome’s version. 

(§ 8) From MSS we come to Commentaries. Neither St Jerome 
himself nor his disciple ‘ Philip’ give any explanation of our passage. 
It is otherwise with the two great Latin expositions of Job, viz. the 
‘ Moralia’ of St Gregory and the Commentary of St Thomas Aquinas. 
St Thomas clearly read uel certe, as Lucas Brugensis points out.’ As 
for St Gregory, it is a pity that none of the ancient codices of the 
Moralia in the British Museum is extant for Job xix (= Moralia 
lib. xiv c. 53/25), but even without their help it is evident that Gregory 
also read wel certe, as the Benedictine editors saw (Migne P. Z. lxxv 
1071 B and 1074B). They point out that St Gregory has an elaborate 
explanation of the leaden ‘lammina ’—it signifies the weight of avarice ! 
—and he also remarks on the iron pen and on the hardness and 
durability of ‘silex’, but he says nothing about a ‘chisel’. The only 
MS I have seen, the r2th-century Cambridge MS (Dd i 32), agrees 
with the conclusions of the Benedictines, for it has p/umbi lammina uel 


1 Lucas Notitiones in Sacra Biblia, p. 97f. The Cambridge MS of St Thomas’s 
Commentary (Kk vi 31) has clearly certe sculpantur (fol. 119 init.). 
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certe sculpantur in silice (Migne 1071 B) and in plumbi lammina uel 
certe in silice scribit (Migne 1074 B). 

Rupert of Deutz (Migne clxviii 1046) has we/ certe in both places 
where the verse is explained. St Bruno (Migne clxiv 618), on the 
other hand, has we/ cel/te in the printed text, but though he explains 
Stylo, plumbum, and silice, he gives no explanation of ce/fe, so that very 
likely he read wel certe also. The evidence of Cardinal Hugo is 
discussed below. 

(§ 9) So far the evidence is almost all one way. It is a little different 
with the quotation of Job xix 22 ff in Jerome aduersus Joh. Hieroso- 
lymitanum 30 (Migne ?. Z. xxiii 381 C). Here Vallarsi prints /amina 
uel celte, and his note seems to say that neither of his MSS have anything 
else. The only MS I have had access to (C UZ Dd vii 2) reads 
lamina uel celte, This MS is of the 15th century ; I do not know what 

age Vallarsi’s MSS were, but he does not lay any stress upon their 
‘ antiquity. The context is quite neutral, and Jerome makes no further 
reference to our verse, which is only quoted to introduce the following 
words where Job, according to the Latin text, professes his expectation 
of a bodily resurrection (de terra surrecturus sum), We have seen that 
from the 13th century onward wue/ ce/te had a certain tendency to be 
substituted for ue/ cerfe. It is therefore quite possible, if all our MSS 
of the treatise Against John of Jerusalem are \ate, that the mediaeval 
editor of this work, from whom our MSS are descended, was already 
accustomed to read wel ce/te just in the same way as he was accustomed 
to spell the word for a plate with one m. He may therefore have 
introduced ce/fe into the text of Jerome’s tract. 

If I were to be employed to defend ce/te against certe in the Latin 
text of Job I think there is only one way to do it with any approach to 
plausibility. I should say ce/t#s (or celfe) was a very rare word used by 
St Jerome for some reason in this passage, though the word was so rare, 
and therefore obscure, that cerfe was immediately substituted for it. 
But St Jerome quoted his own translation accurately, and the tradition 
of this quotation, preserved in a work little read and rarely copied, 
survived uncorrupted. Then a couple of centuries before the invention 
of printing some one corrected his Bible to agree with St Jerome’s 
quotation, and from this corrected copy the reading ce/fe spread and 
was finally printed. 

But all this seems to me very artificial. Moreover, it does not 
explain the variant sce/fe, or oddities like ce/pte. And the fact remains 
that, now we have got rid of the ‘inscription’ that took in the precocious 
young Aldus, the omnivorous Gruter, the careless editor of the last 
edition of Du Cange, and a good many other people ancient and 
modern, there is no evidence that the word ce/fis or ce//e ever existed— 
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‘at least, not until the late mediaeval period, when the familiar context of 
Job xix 23 suggested that it must be some sort of a rock-cutting tool. 
Isidore Etymologiarum Liber xix 7 and xx 4 (Migne P. Z. Ixxxii) 
enumerates for us the stock-in-trade of a mason. He has nothing to 
say about ce/tis, but his humanist editor did not fail to bring the word 
to our notice, quoting Job xix 23. By such artificial means words are 
made still to walk, like ghosts. 

(§ 10) I have spoken of the ‘familiar context’ of Job xix 23. It 
was particularly familiar to mediaeval churchmen, for it comes in the 
8th of the Nine Lections from Job in Dirige, the Mattins for the Dead 
(Pelli meae, Job xix 20-27). These Lections, once known in England 
as ‘Petty Job’, were almost as frequently recited and copied as the 
Psalms themselves. They occur in all the Breviaries, the Manuals, 
and the countless Books of Hours, that were so multiplied during the 
two centuries preceding the Reformation. And it is in these books, 
copied and recopied from one another without any check from the 
influence of rational exegesis, and recited day after day by clerks whose 
independent knowledge of Latin was small, that the reading we/ ce/te is 
most at home. I have examined a great number of those in Cambridge, 
dating from the 14th and 15th centuries: of these 50 have ce/te, 7 have 
scelle, 5 have certe. Service-books earlier than the 14th century are not 
nearly so plentiful: I have only come across two in the collections now 
accessible, viz. Fitzwilliam 13 and CUZ Ii iv 20, both of the 13th 
century'; there is also the Portiforium Oswaldi (Parker 391), written 
about 1064, of which the reading has been kindly ascertained for me 
by the Master of Corpus. All these three have we/ certe. 

So far as I have seen, not one of these Service-books has /ammina ; 
they all have /amina, with one m. On the other hand more than half 
do not spell sédice right, for I have noted 23 which have sci/ice and 
11 which have cidice ! 

I venture to think that we may draw two conclusions from these 
striking figures. In the first place, the fact that cerfe occurs at all, and 
that in all the oldest MSS, shews us that the Office itself is older than 
the change of certe into ce/te. In the second place, the misspellings 
scilice and ¢ilice for silice prove that neither the scribes who multiplied 
these Service-books, nor the clerks and lay-folk who used them, were 
careful or learned enough in the 14th and 15th centuries to know the 
difference between what was Latin and what wasn’t. By this time 
the new modern languages were acquiring a fixed shape, and a 
vernacular literature was springing up. Latin had become what it 
is now, a dead language, something that had to be conventionally 


1 li iv 20, an Ely Breviary, is so dated by Mr Bannister. 
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learned, so that instinct was gone and mumpsimus sounded as likely 
to be right as sumpsimus. 

(§ 11) But if ce/te had wriggled its way into the text, and had become 
familiar by countless repetition, then if any one tried to construe our 
verse, the context suggested that it was something in the ablative or 
instrumental case, and that it was, in fact, an instrument for ‘ sculping’. 
This is how Cardinal Hugo de Sancto Charo, the inventor of the 
Corcordance, puts it in his gloss on Job xix 23: Celtes instrumentum 
est (ut dicunt) quo literae uel imagines sculpuntur in silice. Notice the ut 
dicunt, and the fact that Hugo guesses the nominative to be celies. 
Hugo died in 1263, so he was a contemporary of Aquinas: his Note, 
so evidently drawn only from the context, is the earliest witness I can 
find for the reading with ce/fe." 

The next in order is Richard Rolle of Hampole, who wrote a Latin 
Explanation of ‘Petty Job’. He says: Celtis enim ex metallo conficitur 
quod citius frangitur quam curuatur® This is good evidence that 
Richard read ce/fe in his Dirge-book, but he almost seems to imply 
that ‘ce/tis’ is the material out of which the durable inscription is made. 
In any case the explanation, like Cardinal Hugo’s, is derived solely 
from the context. 

(§ 12) However this may have been, the reading ce/fe became widely 
spread in the 14th century, and so the vernacular versions of the Bible 
made then all support it. 

The Old French (Fitzwilliam 9) has: gue mes paroles soient escriptes 
ou liure de greffe de fer+ou pieces de plon eu soient adcertes establiees 
& entailliees en pierres dures par chisel 

The Wycliffite Bible has: ‘who geueth to me that thoo be writen in 

sa book with an yren poyntel eithir with a plate of leed either with 
a chisel be grauen in a flynte?’ Various MSS shew variation in 
spelling here, but they all speak of a'‘ chisel’. 

Finally, the Dutch Books of Hours, which in the 15th century are 
often written wholly in Dutch, bring in a Jdeit#e/, i. e. a chisel. 

(§ 13) Thus in the 16th century, at the Revival of Learning, when 
the mechanical art of printing fixed texts as they had never been fixed 
before, the word ce/fe had become firmly ensconced in the text of 
Dirige. To those who derived their Latin from the Service-books 
themselves it seemed as natural a word as any other in the familiar 
Offices. I have explained in the early part of this Paper the rather 


1 I quote from the edition of 1498 : I have not seen a MS of the Postillae. 

2 So the Paris ed. of 1510, The Cambridge MS Dd iv 54 (s. xiv) agrees. 

® I do not know the history of this version : par chisel is decisive for celte, but 
adcertes looks like the equivalent of certe. Is it possible that the text is a doublet 
caused by revision ? 
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indirect process by which any alternative particle found its way into 
the Latin text of this verse: it was not obvious by glancing at the 
Hebrew text, with a Humanist’s knowledge of Hebrew, whether cerde 
or celte was necessarily right. So the Clementine Editors let ce/fe stand 
in the text, and there it stands to this day. Let us hope that Abbot 
Gasquet and his coadjutors will have the courage to restore cerfe to its 
rightful place ! 

For my own part I feel as sure that St Jerome wrote wel cerfe as I am 
sure he wrote /ammina, both in the text of his translation of Job and in 
his quotation of it in the book against John of Jerusalem. I feel sure 
that sce/te and celte are late mediaeval corruptions, that came into the 
text I don’t quite know how. And I think the moral of it all is that 
textual corruptions do sometimes arise by stupidity and accident, not 
according to rules and formulae, not always according either to the 
ductus litterarum or the procedures of an imagined scribal psychology. 
And therefore there is no royal road to textual emendation. The 
neatest correction is not always right, the most ingenious psychology 
of the cause of an error is not always a true account of it. The age 


that turned sumpsimus into mumpsimus may equally well have changed 
uel certe into uel celle 


1 When the above paper was read before the Cambridge Philological Society it 
was pointed out by Professor Housman that quite lately celfis has been foisted into 
the text of the Mulomedicina Chironis, a Latin work of the 4th or 5th century a. D., 
edited by E. Oder in 1901 from a single 15th century MS now in the Munich 
Library. In this work (§ 26) we read, concerning a horse’s swollen veins that 
require lancing, percutiuntur trauerse securi celle uel flebotomo. Bicheler here 
emends celle into celle, whereby we learn that the vet. is expected to ‘ cut across with 
an axe, a chisel, or a lancet!’ And similarly in § 693, where the MS has 
sanguinem .. . emittito de securi cella, the editor changes the last words into de 
securi uel celta, in which celta is a supposed by-form for celtis, 

Professor Housman pointed out that these heroic operations were required 
neither upon the animal nor upon the text of the Mulomedicina, All that is 
necessary is to take securicella as one word, meaning (as may be gathered from the 
context) some special sort of knife, perhaps shaped something like a small axe-head. 
In any case celtis is not in the text as transmitted by the MS, and in neither place 
does the context suggest the use of anything like a ‘chisel’. 


F. C. Burkitt. 
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THE HOUSE IN WHICH THE LAST SUPPER WAS 
HELD. 


May I make a humble remonstrance against Professor Burkitt’s 
hypothesis that it was in the house of Mary the mother of Mark that 
the Last Supper was held; and that Barnabas was not only the oixo- 
Seorérys, but also the ‘ man bearing a pitcher of water’? When Mary 
and her house are mentioned in Acts xii 12, it is evident that she was 
a widow, the house being called hers ; whereas in Mark xiv 14, we hear 
of the ‘goodman of the house’ (oixodeodrys), and that usually means 
the husband of its mistress, not her wealthy brother from abroad. 
Possibly, of course, Mary’s husband may have died in the interval 
between the two events. Houses are even with us Westerns called by 
the name of a wife only in the most colloquial way, and not in important 
narratives. For this reason I think Martha of Bethany must also have 
been a widow, else why did her house not belong to Lazarus? There 
were many houses open to the Disciples before Peter’s imprisonment, 
as we see from the expression xar’ olkov in Acts v 42, and xara rovs 
oixovs in Acts viii 3; so there was no reason why Peter should be 
confined in his choice of a haven to the house already consecrated by 
having been the scene of the Last Supper. 

It is extremely improbable that a man in the position of Barnabas 
would condescend to carry a pitcher of water. Professor Burkitt 
knows well that this is woman’s work in all Semitic lands, Not even 
the meanest of the traveller’s servants will put a hand to it. Your 
dragoman has always to give a fara to some woman for the purpose. 
No doubt Barnabas, after the Resurrection, would have been ready to 
aemean himself in any way for the sake of the Risen Lord ; but it is 
very doubtful if he could have so early reached such a height of 
Christian perfection as the performance of this act implies. Is it not 
more likely that it was done by some Gibeonite ? 


MARGARET D. GIBSON. 


THE PRAYER FOR THE CONSECRATION OF 
A BISHOP IN THE CHURCH ORDER OF 
HIPPOLYTUS. 


In the JourNAL for July rg15 (Vol. xvi pp. 542 ff), Mr C. H. Turner 
restores the Greek prayer for the consecration of a bishop in the 
Church Order of Hippolytus, and would, with Dr Frere (April 1915) 
consider that this prayer really comes from Hippolytus himself. 
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Dr Vernon Bartlet, however (April 1916), argues that the original 
prayer did not contain the clauses which refer to ‘ the function of high- 
priesthood and propitiation of God, and authority to forgive sins in the 
high-priestly spirit, to distribute offices, and to loose every bond accord- © 
ing to the authority given to the Apostles’. This is part of a wider 
argument in which Dr Bartlet is concerned with the ordering of 
presbyters also, and any proper discussion must be directed to the 
argument as a whole. Yet I wish to offer, very tentatively, a reason 
for thinking that (if there was a separate prayer for bishops) these 
clauses might have been part of its primitive form as it came from 
Hippolytus. 

It might, indeed, be supposed that the last two words in the recorded 
title of the treatise which Hippolytus is known to have written—repi 
Xapwparwv arocrodiKy mapadoois—go far to guarantee some of the 
clauses in question. However that may be the ‘high-priestly’ 
phraseology seems to bear the same relation to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as do the like allusions in Clement.’ As in Clement’s epistle, 
so here, the words are associated with less obvious reminiscences of 
Hebrews ; are co-ordinated with phrases from other schools of apostolic 
writing ; and shew no sign of the writer’s having appreciated the full 
significance of the sacrificial conception. The bishop’s high-priesthood 
is like Christ’s as the ruler of the Church, not as the offerer of his own 
Blood. Even where that idea is approached, in the verb iAdoxeo@ar, 
the addition of the accusative, 75 zpéawrov rod Oeot, lowers mystery to 
analogy ; there is no awful merging of episcopal function in the ineffable 
act of Christ. : 

It is, I suppose, certain that Clement did not, any more than 
Hippolytus, read Hebrews as Pauline, or what we should now call 
canonical; though in some places there can be no doubt he quotes 
from it. But are all the coincidences quotations? The fancy, too 
rigidly elaborated by Mr J. E. Field, will recur to me, viz. that some 
may be due to the influence of (Roman) worship on both Clement and 
the author to the Hebrews. If so, the Rite, however freely varied in 
those early times, would seem to have enshrined a deeper intention 
than Clement’s émieixea could interpret. That speculation need not 
be pursued here. Yet it may possibly suggest something which bears 
on the matter in hand. This high-priestly language in ‘the earliest 
Ordinal known to us’ may be no later addition of developed ecclesiasti- 
cism, but an already faded echo of still grander thought in primordial 
Christian devotion: owwatvew tiv éxxAnoiay rod Oeod Hv meperoijoaro 
8a. rod aipatos roi idiov. 

A. NAIRNE. 
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A JEWISH SANCTUARY IN BABYLONIA. 


THE discovery of the Jewish temple at Yeb in Upper Egypt has 
opened up the possibility that the Jews scattered in other parts also 
had temples for the worship of Yahweh, Thus Torrey (Z2ra Studies 
p- 317) says: ‘ There were similar religious conditions in other similar 
colonies, and it may well be that we shall discover, some day, that in 
Babylonia and elsewhere there were flourishing Jewish temples, in which 
sacrifice to Yahwé was offered in the time-honored way.’ 

Is it not possible that Ezra viii 17 contains a reference to such 
a sanctuary? In MT it runs as follows :— 


"BT OMBT DINER APN) DIPPED MnEODD wih far >y OD Many 
sandy mad oon wd-wand piper epora ovNIT yo fade 


The words 0°33 wx ik <Iddo his brother the Nethinim’ need 
some sort of emendation before they can be translated, and undoubtedly 
the simplest is merely to divide the words differently and read *M& "8 
p’xnzm ‘Iddo my brother and the Nethinim’. Considerable difficulty 
has been found in translating the word DIP, because it seems contrary 
to Hebrew usage to treat it as merely defining the town Casiphia as is 
done in RV ‘the place Casiphia’. L. W. Batten (ad oc.) says: ‘It is 
best to regard the ungrammatical p\pon as a marginal note to show 
that the unknown Casiphia was a place; it is employed like the Bab. 
determinative. We might easily imagine that this passage was originally 
written in Bab.’ It seems rather a last resort to suggest a Babylonian 
idiom. May it not be that pipp has here the meaning of ‘ sanctuary’? 
We know that in early times the word was used as equivalent to the 
Arabic elas meaning ‘a shrine’ (see Cowley in /. 7..S. for Jan. 1916, 


p.174); and it is most probable that in 2 Kings v 11 it is used without the 
usual qualifying adjective ‘holy’ as referring to the temple at Jerusalem 
(‘wave his hand towards the Sanctuary’). Surely if Ezra wanted to 
get a supply of temple servants the sort of place he would send to 
would be a sanctuary. If this is accepted then it will be natural 
to translate UNI as ‘ chief priest’ as in 2 Chron. xxiv 6. For the con- 
struction D\PON XDI = ‘in the sanctuary at Casiphia’ cf. the frequent 
Y'37 }AWD ‘in Shushan the castle’, i.e. ‘in the castle at Shushan’, 
Neh, i 1, Dan. viii 2, &c. The verse may then be translated, ‘ And 
I sent them to Iddo the chief priest in the sanctuary at Casiphia ; 
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and I put in their mouth words to speak unto Iddo my brother and the 
Nethinim in the sanctuary at Casiphia, to bring unto us servants for 
the house of our God.’ It is not, of course, surprising to find that 
Ezra the priest was the brother of the chief priest of this Babylonian 
sanctuary. 

As to the historical value of this verse in Ezra it should be noted 
that it is a part of the narrative, the so-called ‘ Ezra-Memoirs’, written 
in the first person, and therefore has at least as great historical proba- 
bility as any other part of the Ezra story. If it is admitted that Ezra 
was a historical person, the first-person narrative is the part to which 
value can most reasonably be attached. Even if it is not the work of 
Ezra himself, it is certainly older than the Chronicler who inserted it 
into his book. 

Whatever views may finally come to be accepted with regard to the 
Priestly Code, it does certainly seem that there was a ritual develope- 
ment during the years when the temple at Jerusalem lay in ruins, and 
it is not easy to think that such a developement could have taken place 
apart from the actual offering of sacrifices The history of the Jews 
since the final destruction of the temple at Jerusalem suggests that 
without a sanctuary they might preserve the memory of the sacrificial 
cultus, but would not be likely to elaborate it. 


LAURENCE E. BROWNE. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE BOOK OF OBADIAH. 


Tue book of Obadiah is the shortest in the Old Testament, but 
in proportion to its length it has aroused more discussion than any 
other. And in spite of the work of Wellhausen, and, more recently, 
of Marti, Duhm, and Bewer, it cannot but be felt that the last word 
is still far in the future as regards the structure of the book. 

The first problem is raised by the presence of vv. 1-5 in Jer. xlix. 
There the verses are not in the same order as in Obadiah, and there are 
not a few textual divergences, which may best be illustrated by placing 
the two together, the M.T. of Obadiah in large type, and that of Jeremiah 
in smaller type beneath it :— 


mow M3 Wy) MIM’ AND DyDY myw 1a 


mow on33 Vs) mn mNo ‘nyow myww .14a 
mina my misty WIP .rb 
mondnd wp my wo) wapnn .14b 
"ND AMS V3 p33 TANI pop mim .2a 
DIN3 "13 D2 PnNs pup mA Dd urs 
qwen ab pt ge 
. 325 po snx wen qnyben 16a 
naw OM yoo M3 "DY 3b 
nya DID ‘wen ybpn ana sw .16b 
2 a) 1952 DK 3c 
D355" y2 CN) WIS MAIN ON .4a 
Pp Ww BND .16ca 
min’ BNI TVS DVS }P OY 4b 
mn DN TVR DvD 16¢8 
nb rw oN > WI D9) ON asa 


nvda ova px .gba 


— 
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pr 133" ibn ANT TR 5b 

oT in’nen bp 
middry rw aidn Jb 2 DWI DK 5c 
mbhiy xe xd 3b wa DMR DX .ga 


It is hardly to be doubted that these two texts represent two forms of 
the same original. The question then arises, which of the two is nearer 
to that original, and how far can it be reconstructed? It is generally 
held now that the text of Jeremiah is better preserved in this passage 
than that of Obadiah. The justice of this view can be illustrated by 
the application of two criteria, that of the text of the LXX in both 
books, and that of the metrical scheme. 

Referring to the first of these, it is seen at once that the LXX read 
the singular for the awkward 1ynw of Obad. 1, thus bringing the text 
into accord with that of Jeremiah. On the other hand they did not 
vocalize nbw as a passive participle, and therefore had not yet the } 
which appears in the M.T. of Jeremiah. In Jer. xlix 14 b the LXX do 
not seem to have had the } before w1p, thus agreeing with both texts of 
Obadiah. In ver. 15 the same authority omitted not only ‘3 but also 
mn. The LXX of Obad. 4b seems to have read own for Ow. 
In Jer. xlix 16 c a they read (wrongly) m3p for 3p, and omitted mn DN. 
In this last point they may well have preserved the original text, the 
addition having first appeared in the text of Obadiah, and having found 
its way at a later date into the M.T. of Jeremiah. Finally for 0% 1n’nwn 
in Jer. xlix 9 b B, ov Inv seems to have been before them. Here, 
however, their reading is hardly to be preferred. 

A glance at the double text as set forth above shews that the 
prevailing metre, to be detected almost everywhere in one or other of 
the authorities and sometimes in both, is the elegiac rhythm so 
commonly employed by the prophets, i.e. a 3:2 rhythm with an 
occasional 2:2. The chief exception is the first line of the poem, 
which in both texts may be scanned as either 3:3 or 4:3. The latter 
arrangement involves placing the stress on nx, which does not usually 
carry a full beat. But it does so in Mic. v. 6 and possibly elsewhere, 
and it is doubtful whether the 3 : 3 line ever occurs in combination with 
3:2, whilst Budde admitted the 4:3 as a regular variation of the 
elegiac metre, though certainly not a common one.’ The difficulty 
might be met by regarding 0433 as a later insertion from Obad. 2 a, but 
the word is represented in ver. 1 both in the LXX and the M.T. of both 
prophets. The wide variations between the two texts seem to shew a 

1 Compare also Ley’s view that the beginning or end of a strophe is frequently 
marked by a ‘ long verse’. 
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fairly long divergent history, and the archetype of both must be held to 
be very ancient. Under these circumstances it is distinctly precarious 
to suggest a conjectural emendation where all authorities are in such 
close agreement. Of the three possible explanations the least objection- 
able seems to be to regard the line as 4:3. Obad. 1 b might be read as 
2:2, but the first person is awkward and the LXX form of the text of 
Jeremiah (with wp for the M.T. wp) is to be preferred. In the next 
line the 3:2 is unmistakeable, the mn or mn °5, if retained, being 
regarded as extra-metric. In the second part of this line ANnw& is 
superfluous and “IN corrupted from D7% which is certified by the 
parallelism with 0423. The 3 in the text of Jeremiah is probably due 
to a desire to complete the parallel. Metrical considerations at once 
give the preference to Jer. xlix 16a as against Obad. 3a, though it 
might be better to read qn7NBN! for the almost unintelligible qnydan, 
and the suffix of Obadiah looks more natural Hebrew than nix xwn. 
The line thus becomes the quite permissible 2:2. In Jer. xlix 16b 
ny33, which breaks the metre and is not represented in Obadiah, is 
probably a gloss on om. On the other hand naw looks like a 
corruption of the ‘wen of Jeremiah. Obad. 3 c has no representative 
in Jeremiah, and though in itself it conforms to the dominant rhythm, 
yet the structure of the poem as a whole shews that it is probably 
a gloss derived from a comparison of 4b with such passages as 
Isa. xlvii 7, 8. Obad. 4 can hardly be reduced to the elegiac rhythm, 
for while 4a might be squeezed into a 2:2 line, it would be more 
naturally scanned 2: 3, and 4 b as it stands can be nothing but 2: 2: 2. 
Jer. xlix 16 c, however (omitting with LXX the final myn’ px), is beyond 
criticism on metrical grounds, and escapes the somewhat clumsy con- 
struction of Obad. 4. The extra words in Obad. 4 (p°23197 }'2 ON) 
may have been inserted from a desire to give a more obvious antecedent 
to Dw than the text of Jeremiah supplies. So far the general superiority 
has declared itself to be on the side of the text of Jeremiah. But 
Obad. 5 (=Jer. xlix 9) can hardly have stood at the head of the poem, 
and it is necessary to assume a deliberate dislocation in Jeremiah, 
where the poem has been woven in with other matter. On the other 
hand the order of the clauses within the verse in Jeremiah commends 
itself rather than that of Obadiah. ‘The repetition of 75 3 in Obadiah 
is somewhat awkward, and is due to the need for a verb in the first 
clause. This need again arose with the transposition of the clauses 
from their original order, for in Jeremiah the verb stands naturally in its 
proper place. The n273 x of Obad. 5 is clearly a marginal exclama- 
tion which has crept into the text, and the words "Ww oN can be 


1 Giving a better parallel to {YT than qnbpn. 
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spared. The sibn of Obad. 5 b,c runs counter to the prevailing rhythm, 
and in the first case is unsupported by the text of Jeremiah. The 
interrogative may have been prefixed in the second case in order to 
soften down the completeness of the doom pronounced. In Obad. 5b, 
as between the 1232" si9n of Obadiah and the imnwn of Jeremiah, 
it may be pointed out that in the parallel line the same root ("¥3) 
is not repeated in the second part of the line. Strict parallelism would 
then demand the employment of two different roots in the first part of 
the linefalso. The LXX read an Imperfect, and both the reading of 
Obadiah and that of the LXX in Jeremiah may have arisen from a word 
which had become illegible. Perhaps 1n‘nv stood here originally. 

We are thus left with a short poem in regular pairs of elegiac couplets 
witha 4: 3(?) line at the head :— 


nbw oa yy) mn AND ‘nyo Ay 

mondind wip mSy oar yapnn 
(A2n *3) 

DI 13 p23 Pn) pop 

3 yt [nwa INAN|Nn 

pnd ‘wen ybon “ana ow 

JEN OwD 72P WI BN %D 

mddy re xd 3b wa p32 DN 

os inne nbvba ova. oN 


The poem thus presents a regular and symmetrical whole, both in 
rhythm and in sense. After the introductory couplets announcing the 
doom in general terms, the prophet turns to Edom and gives the reason 
for her destruction—she is to be punished for her pride. This theme 
is further developed in the third section of the poem, where her con- 
fidence in her rock castles is condemned, and the poem closes with a 
statement of the completeness of the doom which will fall upon her. 

Yet the unity and separateness of this poem has hardly been 
recognized. It has generally been concluded at ver. 4, and vers. 5-7 
taken together. A connexion has been noted between Jer. xlix 10 and 
Obad. 6, and between Jer. xxxviii 22 and Obad. 7. The connexion 
lies in the former case in the words Wy wpN) (Wy ‘NWN 9K, Jer.), 
and in the latter case in the words oidw swe 75 x2" non (Jer.). 
But the LXX of Obadiah has not 75 but x), and places the negative 
after Jin’on. Further, a glance at the arrangement of the verses in 
Obadiah makes it probable that the original form is to be sought 
here, and the parallel with Jer. xlix ro, if not accidental, is to be 
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explained by supposing that it is the author of the last-mentioned 
passage who has been the borrower. Yet even in Obadiah there is 
probably some textual corruption. The words run in the M.T. :— 


PIBYO WW Wy WEN PR .6 
73 war 55 prby any 7 
ond qoby wae 75 1S2> prewn 
13 ANN PR ynnn sy pw 


pn3 was the reading of the LXX for the last word, and this looks 
correct. So also 10° for o'v”. The whole is clearly a dirge in proper 
form. Such dirges were often short—cf. Jer. ix 20, xxxviii 22—and 
a favourite word for the beginning was 7'* or M>°x. The first, second, 
and fourth lines need no alteration, except that the last should be read 
as by the LXX. The third line, however, is meaningless as it stands. 
The crux of the line is to be found in the word ‘ond, which has no 
construction and does not look likely to have been a gloss. It may, 
of course, be omitted as a doublet of jw, but it is tempting to 
suppose that some word like ‘2x (cf. Ps. xli 10) once stood before it. 
We have thus the line 

ond ‘box joy woe pwn 

If this were the original reading, 3% may easily have been misplaced 
and then altered into 12° as a reminiscence of Jer. xxxviii 22. The 
phrase qoibw wax (wx) is too common a one in Hebrew to establish 
a definite connexion between the two passages. The use of the dirge 
by the author of Jer. xlix may indicate that he drew on Obadiah, 
and that the corruptions in the earlier verses are due to the de- 
yelopement of the smaller book. But it is more likely that there was 
a third source or group of sources from which both forms were taken. 

Verses 8-11 are in some confusion. Ver. 8 opens in the manner of 
an apocalyptic passage. 8b, 9a (down to wx) look like a fragment 
from some longer oracle in trimeter rhythm directed against Edom. 
The words wy “7D in g b are not likely to have stood there originally, 
so soon after the same phrase in 8b. They were probably inserted 
from the previous verse to complete the sense left incomplete by the 
mutilation of the verse. The word 5ypr looks like a gloss on the pana 
at the beginning of ver. 10. Verses ro, 11 might possibly be described 
metrically as 3:3, but are more naturally 3:4. This, however, is an 
extremely rare rhythm, and it is possible that we have here also either 
a mutilated fragment or an extremely corrupt conclusion to vers. 8, 9. 
In either case, reconstruction can only be attempted with difficulty. 

Verses 12-14 again once belonged to a longer oracle. The first two 
lines of ver. 12 might be read either as 2:2:2 or as 3:2; the 
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unmistakeable 3:2 of the rest of the passage substantiates this metre 
throughout. A curious feature of the poem is that the second part of 
each line (except 14 a) begins with ny3, and that every line begins with 
by or 5x1. This is hardly stylistic elegance, still less so is the occurrence 
of the triple "x of ver. 13. The matter is not wholly remedied by the 
substitution of 13% in one or more places. The poem was evidently 
a warning to Edom to take no part in attacks made on Jerusalem. 

It is with ver. 15 that the later additions to the book are usually 
supposed to begin. And it cannot be denied that vers. 15-18 have an 
apocalyptic tone similar to that so often to be noticed in works of 
a comparatively late date. But within these verses two smaller divisions 
are to be observed. Verses 15, 16 were not originally connected with the 
two verses which follow. The former are in elegiac rhythm, with what 
appears to be 3:3 or 4:3 in15b. The former, however, is practically 
never found in connexion with 3: 2, and the latter is a less natural way 
of reading the passage. But this is not the only difficulty involved. 
15 a, 16 allude to the nations in the third person. The LXX, which 
seems to have had the right text in ver. 16, read only :— 


wap an by mn’ “wRKd "> 
yn xd ym qyd) ine 


Here it is Israel who is addressed in the second person, and is told that 
as she has suffered in Jerusalem, so her oppressors shall suffer in turn. 
In 15 b, on the other hand, it is Edom or some other sinful nation that 
is addressed and told that requital will fall upon her. These considera- 
tions make it possible that this line has been misplaced or so corrupted 
that the original meaning has become obscured. 

Verses 17, 18 are in the prophetic hexameter rhythm, i.e. 3: 3 alter- 
nating with 2:2:2. It is curious to find the 2:2:2 of ver. 17 
immediately followed by a single 3-beat line. The isolated 3-beat line 
usually occurs only after 3:3. But it is possible that this line belonged 
to vers. 19-21 and has been somehow misplaced. The theme of the 
poem from which these two verses were taken was similar to that of 
the two preceding ones, but the metre shews them to be fragments 
of different oracles. 

Verses 19-21, as they stand, defy metrical arrangement. Ver. 21 is 
probably a trimeter tristich, and, unless it is to be separated from the 
two preceding verses, it may be conjectured that there was a hexameter 
basis underlying the present text. 19a may undoubtedly be scanned 
as 2:2:2—as may also portions of 19 b, but the verse as a whole is 
a mere prosaic catalogue of the conquests that Israel will make in the 
latter days. The second line of ver. 20 may still preserve certain 
recognizable elements of its original form. The phrase "MBD3 “Wk is 
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somewhat of an enigma, especially when it is noted that the LXX 
had apparently annex sy. The first part of the verse is beyond 
redemption. Any reconstruction that will give a metre and a meaning 
must be a matter of pure conjecture. Perhaps the original line may 
have contained the following words :— 


new WoOw.wY =... Sew nda 


The LXX had yox for wx, but a verb seems to be needed. 

The book of Obadiah is thus seen to be a collection of fragments of 
longer poems, probably dating from different periods, but all referring 
with more or less directness to Edom. The importance of this study of 
the book lies less in the results it enables us to reach with regard to 
Obadiah itself, than in the light it throws on the material from which 
the prophetic books were compiled. These fragments must have been 
‘circulated’ in isolated form for a long time before they were finally 
brought together. The parallel between the first of them and Jeremiah 
shews how far the text suffered in the course of transmission when not 
protected by inclusion in some larger volume. It must be regarded as 
an accident—and a very fortunate one for us—that these verses were 
taken up into the collection of oracles against foreign nations which was 
ultimately included in the book of Jeremiah. We have a fleeting vision 
of torn and scattered leaflets, of scraps of writing material with a few 
oracular sentences on them, preserved by accident and copied from 
time to time as the spring of prophecy died down. The conditions of 
prophetic ecstasy make it probable that oracles were generally brief, 
and if preserved separately were liable to mutilation and corruption of 
the most serious kind. Even the greater prophets did not escape, and 
much of the work of Isaiah reflects in its state of preservation similar 
gonditions. It was only where the writer definitely made a book of his 
own prophecies, as did Ezekiel, and possibly Haggai, that the work is 
to be found in what may be regarded as substantially its original form. 
And even this did not secure the book from the manifold dangers of 
transcription, as the text of Ezekiel shews. When one considers the 
conditions, the wonder is not that the prophets form so difficult a study, 
but that the difficulties are not increased a thousandfold. 


T. H. Rospinson. 
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Le Dogme de la Rédemption: Etude théologique. Par JEAN RivitrE 
(Paris, Gabalda, 1914.) 

IN this volume Professor Riviére provides the natural sequel to his 
earlier admirable historical study of the same subject. Even more than 
the former work, it gives scope for the appearance of that sanity of 
judgement and able literary presentation of a case in which the author 
so well continues the best traditions of his country, so that it deserves 
a warm welcome and, like its predecessor, the honour of a translation 
into English for those students of theology who may be unfortunately 
precluded from reading it in its native form. The book, exceeding 
500 pages in length, is, in its central thesis, a statement and defence of 
the orthodox Roman Catholic doctrine of vicarious satisfaction as 
against ‘rationalistic subjectivism’ on the one hand, and the ‘ external 
objectivism of the Reformation’ on the other. While M. Riviére does 
not deny that penal expiation is an element in the mystery of the Atone- 
ment—‘ even in His holy person suffering and death keep their material 
character of penalty, and of penalty for sin . . . but are, according to 
God's will, the penalty for the sins of others ’—he entirely subordinates 
it to the idea of an adequate reparation to God in the life and death 
of Christ through an ‘equivalent homage of submission and love’. 
Such a moral theory of the Atonement in no way detracts from its 
objective value in the sight of God, while avoiding those excesses of 
thought and statement for which the early Reformers, and not Anselm 
or Thomas Aquinas, were responsible. Undoubtedly M. Riviére 
is right in urging that the important thing in the redemptive work of 
Christ, and in the Cross as its climax, is His holy obedience and not 
the endurance of a guantum of suffering; only I think that the idea of 
expiation belongs more truly to the moral order than he appears to 
allow ; accordingly, the notions of satisfaction and expiation should be 
synthesized, rather than contrasted. And if he rightly accuses the 
Reformers of ultra-objectivism, his own view, which is that of the 
‘Catholic system’, treats redemption as primarily directed towards 
the cure of original sin, a purely objective conception. M. Riviére’s 
account of the Socinian doctrine, of the Grotian presentation of the 
death of Christ as a penal example, which, as he observes, lacks 
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‘the piety and the grandeur’ of the original Protestant doctrine, and of 
recent soteriological schemes in different countries, is full of interest, and 
lacks neither lucidity, nor fair, and often sympathetic, criticism. Many 
readers will probably share my surprise in finding Moberly’s characteristic 
notion of Christ as the perfect Penitent so exactly anticipated in a work 
which E. de Pressensé composed in 1867 (p. 529), and wonder whether 
the Frenchman owed anything to the influence of MeLeod Campbell. 


The War and the Kingdom of God. Edited by G. K. A. BELL, M.A., 
Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1915.) 

To deliver, as they see it, the message of the Church at this time, 
is the common object of the authors of this book. The result is 
a volume slighter, and altogether less philosophical than the volume 
edited by Dr Foakes Jackson, but more passionately religious, and as 
bold a facer of immediate practical needs as the other book is of meta- 
physical ones. Yet the writers are by no means at one; indeed, to 
pass from Canon Goudge’s chapter on ‘Christianity and War’ to the 
following pages in which Canon Green treats of ‘The Humiliation of 
War’ is almost like hearing first one side and then the other of an 
animated debate. Canon Goudge handles the problem of non-resistance 
with very great skill; he avoids the pitfalls which await those who 
are content to assert that our Lord did not quite mean what He said, 
or that His teaching applies only to individuals and not to states. But 
he argues—and his dialectic is almost uniquely, in my experience, 
free from special pleading—that the Christian individual is one with 
many different duties and spheres of action, which are not exclusively 
Christian, and necessarily demand from him conduct which cannot 
always be brought within the letter of the precepts given by Christ, not 
to the world, but to his followers; while, as to the State, not till the 
Christian nation is a fact will specifically Christian conduct on a national 
scale be possible. Yet even so, this war may fairly be described as 
a fight for Christianity ‘since we are fighting for those principles of 
justice and mercy which have entered into the texture of our corporate 
life’. 

Canon Green writes with conspicuous sincerity and depth of feeling ; 
but I do not consider his essay powerful, while one who, both in this 
book and elsewhere, is so free with his censures of other people and 
things, might subject his own position to rather more searching criticism 
than he seems to have done. His way out of the difficulty of believing 
both that England was morally bound to declare war, and that war is 
always morally wrong, is to urge that on occasions the choice is between 
evils ; only in the choice of the lesser of the two is right action possible. 
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Especially does the guilt of past misdoing prevent a plain present moral 
choice between good and evil. Now if this means that present war 
means past sin, and may mean past sin on both sides I should agree ; 
nevertheless it does not follow that a nation declaring war, as England 
did in August 1914, is tripped up in its own guilty past or that its war- 
making brings in any way or degree whatsoever guilt upon it. Canon 
Green has involved himself in an unnecessary difficulty owing to his 
second premiss—‘ War always morally wrong’. War as a very appalling 
physical phenomenon is no more ‘morally wrong’ than is an earth- 
quake ; but because war is more than this, is also a moral phenomenon, 
the outcome of one or more of the lusts of the flesh against which we 
are warned, the act of making war implies sin on one side, and may 
imply sin on both. When I say, as Canon Green says, that we were 
morally bound to make war, I imply not ‘that war had in some way 
become morally right’, a generalization to which I can attach no 
meaning, but that the whole procedure of war-making had become for 
England a solemn duty, that she was right to make inevitable as 
between herself and Germany an appalling mass of physical phenomena. 
Among other points in this chapter which invite criticism I will choose 
one. Canon Green maintains that no ‘ professed servant of the Prince 
of Peace’—he is thinking of the clergy in time of peace—‘ was right to 
support war or warlike preparations ’, this 4 propos of the clergy obtaining 
recruits for the army. Why does Canon Green beg the question, and 
beg it very badly, by his choice of words? Supporting ‘ war or warlike 
preparations’ sounds very different from ‘ supporting the means necessary 
for the waging of a just defensive war’, and some such form of words 
as the latter alone meets the truth of the situation. Does Canon Green 
really believe that, had we made fewer preparations, war, which is 
‘always morally wrong’, would have been less probable? And if 
a clergyman may not secure a recruit on the grounds he gives, may 
a Christian layman join the forces in times of peace? On Canon 
Green’s principles it looks as though the army ought to be composed 
of the riff-raff of the population. I think that Canon Green has a case 
against the Church, that as a peace agency the Church might and 
should have done more, but I very much doubt whether his contribu- 
tion to this book deserves to, or in point of fact will, achieve its object. 

Neither Canon Simpson’s essay on ‘The Church in time of War’, 
nor Canon Scott Holland’s on ‘ The Church after the War’ is particularly 
striking, though the former seems to me entirely right in bringing us 
back to the Gospel of the Cross, for that Gospel, and that alone, can 
carry, without sinking, the terror of these times. Dr Holland looks to 
the needs of peace time, to the heroic ideals that will then be required, 
and laments our present lack of Sons of Thunder among Christians. 
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But the final chapter—by Canon Goudge—on ‘The Prayers of the 
Church in time of War’ is excellent, as good in its way, though 
a different way, as his former one. In particular, he makes one feel that 
God has a place and use for German prayers just as for English ones ; 
and he shews how prayers for our enemies are neither incompatible with 
the prayer for victory over them, nor involve feelings of self-conscious 
superiority. To have been successful in these points is to have done 
something quite difficult and very necessary. 

Mr Bell’s introduction is a beautiful piece of writing, and, brief as it 
is, it is perhaps the best thing in the book after Canon Goudge’s work. 


Conduct and the Supernatural, by L.S.THornton. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., London, 1915.) 

In this work, which was awarded the Norrisian prize at Cambridge 
in 1913, Mr Thornton gives first a discussion of modern ethical systems 
which agree, if in nothing else, at least in rejecting Christianity as an 
authoritative guide, and secondly a statement of what he conceives to 
be the leading principles in Christian ethic, applied, in a final chapter, 
to the problem of sex. It is a valuable and well-written contribution 
to apologetics, though not all those who agree with Mr Thornton’s 
destructive criticism will be able to follow him in his positive evalua- 
tions and in the importance he attaches to the principle of asceticism. 
Yet I think that Mr Thornton’s real ability is more convincingly 
displayed in the second half of the book. Any clever writer can make 
a convincing display of the numerous inconsistencies which beset 
Nietzsche’s scheme at almost every point in its developement (though 
full justice is done to the spiritual value of Nietzsche’s reaction against 

,\mere utilitarianism), of the immense gap which separates the professed 
Christianity of Mr Houston Chamberlain from the real Christianity of 
the New Testament, of Mr Shaw’s vacillations between instinct and 
moral discipline, of the uncertainty which attaches to Mr Wells’s methods 
and the futility which besets his ends. It is indeed patent that ethical 
systems based on naturalism must make shipwreck on the individual’s 
constant inclination to please himself rather than to further the remote 
advantages of society, while the vision of the Superman carries with it . 
the admission of an existing disease, but hardly the promise of a prac- 
ticable remedy. It is far more difficult to shew what is really involved 
in ‘Christian’ ethic, and how it is possible for its root principle of 
personal love to penetrate the whole fabric of society. Mr Thornton 
has not met all possible objections, nor even the greatest of all, which 
is that the ‘ other-worldly principle’ on which he lays such stress is mere 
myth, that he assumes a basis of ethics which, as a Christian he needs, 
but which, in point of fact does not exist. The real opponent of 
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Christian ethic is not Nietzschean or ‘ Shavian’ ethic, but no ethic at all, 
a surrender of the world to mechanical values because moral values are 
but one more instance of erroneous subjectivism. At this point 
Mr Thornton’s testimony to Christian conduct as rooted in experience 
of the Person of Christ is necessarily unconvincing to the stranger to any 
such experience. But in the working out of his principle of the super- 
natural plane Mr Thornton is always bold, and sometimes profound, 
while Christian ethic, as*he interprets it, possesses at least these two 


great characteristics—richness of content, and relevance to common 
life. 


Church and Nation. The Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1914-1915. 
By WitiiaM TEmMpPLe. (Macmillan & Co., London, 1915.) 


Mr TEMPLE, as a writer, can both stimulate and irritate. One is 
happy to recognize in this volume much more of the former than of the 
latter characteristic. The book is opportune, both in its bearing on our 
conception of the State as a moral force, and in relation to those eccle- 
siastical problems which arise from the question ‘What is the Church, 
and what are the criteria of its esse?’, but it is not opportune as merely 
ephemeral literature can be opportune. The lecture, entitled ‘Church 
and State’, is marked by real insight and judgement, especially in the 
handling of the difficult problem of the reconciliation of the loyalty 
which a Christian man owes to his nation with that which he owes to 
his Church. Among the great things which the mediaeval Church 
accomplished the christening of ‘the instinct of nationality’ was not 
included—the results of this omission upon the international situation 
being obvious and disastrous. ‘The chapter on ‘Holiness in the 
Church’ gives a clearer and more careful expression than any other 
writing of his which I have seen, of Mr Temple’s attitude towards 
the principles of the controversy summarized in the word ‘ Kikuyu’. 
He submits six principles, of which the fourth, as coming very near to 
the heart of the question, seems to me to deserve special mention— 
‘the whole question of Orders and Sacraments must be considered in 
reference to the Church’s life through the ages, and not with direct 
reference to the gift received by any individual at any given time’. 
And the conclusion which Mr Temple draws as to the relationship 
between Orders and sacramental grace is a confident incredulity that 
‘ faith in the full doctrine of sacramental grace can survive through the 
centuries, if it is once separated from the whole order which expresses 
it’, This is strong ground, and the writer’s position is not weakened 
by his next principle that, ‘in any scheme for practical reunion no man 
must be required to repudiate his own spiritual ancestry’, There is 
much else in these lectures to which I should like to refer, but in the 
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present instance the reviewer's office will have been mainly fulfilled if 
he can convert the casual reader of a review into the thoughtful reader 


of the book. 
J. K. Moztey. 


The Commonitorium of Vincentius of Lérins, by the Rev. R. S. Moxon, 
B.D. (University Press, Cambridge, 1915.) 

Tuts book consists of an edition of the Commonitorium based on 
a new collation of the available manuscripts, of textual and explanatory 
notes, and of an Introduction which occupies nearly ninety pages. The 
subjects dealt with in the Introduction are the authorship and contents, 
the latinity and style, the history of the text, of the Commonitorium ; 
the relationship between that treatise and the ‘ Athanasian’ Creed ; the 
relation of St Vincent to Augustinianism ; the Vincentian Rule—its 
difficulties and its bearing on modern Christianity. 

The whole of the book is written lucidly and concisely. The Intro- 
duction seizes the salient points of past controversies and contains 
a useful compilation of learning and opinion gleaned from the best 
authorities of more or less recent date; the notes are to the point and 
evince careful scholarship. Mr Moxon has adequately met the require- 
ments of the majority of the class of readers for which the ‘Cambridge 
Patristic Texts’ are intended, and has contributed a serviceable addition 
to the series, 

Some readers, however, will be disappointed to find that the chapter 
in the Introduction dealing with the Vincentian canon ignores certain 
recent needs. The author raises here no new points for discussion. 
He does not deal with the question, for instance, whether the value and 
applicability of the Vincentian rule is affected by the developement 
of the modern science of Biblical criticism; nor does he consider the 
bearing of Modernist theology on the subject. His discussion runs on 
lines laid down at times when other issues were to the fore. There 
is also a conspicuous lack of independent thought and an absence of 
fresh insight. Mr Moxon’s positive teaching, and his criticism of such 
opinions as he rejects, are sound; but they are those of previous 
writers whom he has consulted. His indebtedness to Professor 
Stanton’s work Zhe Place of Authority in Religious Belief is marked, 
and indeed more extensive than is expressly acknowledged. Similarly 
the chapters on St Vincent’s relation to Augustinianism and the rela- 
tionship between the Commonitorium and the ‘ Athanasian’ Creed, 
though they perhaps serve the purpose of the book of which they form 
a part, offer no new criticism or suggestion. Mr Moxon has produced 
a sound guide to more or less elementary study, but has not made any 
contribution to theological science. 


F. R. TENNANT. 
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